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RELIGION IN SCHOOLS? 


IV. Supreme Court Criticized 


|| ee RULING OF THE SUPREME COURT of the 
United States (in the McCollum case) 
aroused sharp criticism not only in Catholic cir- 
cles, but also among Protestants. Criticism came 
‘even from some outstanding jurists. Among 
‘Protestants there were twenty-four leaders, includ- 
ing such well known men as Professor Reinhold 
‘Niebuhr and President Henry P. Van Dusen, both 
‘of Union Theological Seminary in New York, 
(Dr. Justin Roe Nixon of the Colgate Divinity 
‘School in Rochester, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
‘of the New York Riverside Church, Bishop James 
\C. Baker at the head of the Council of Methodist 
‘Church Bishops, Bishop Francis J. McConnell of 
ithe New York Methodist Area, Protestant Epis- 
scopal Bishop Angus Dun of Washington, D. C., 
itetired Episcopal Bishop Edward L. Parsons of 
\California, Protestant Episcopal Bishop William 
‘Scarlett of Missouri, etc. They issued their critical 
‘statement June 16, 1948, declaring: 


“Recent decisions of the Supreme Court 

have extended the meaning of the constt- 

_ tutional prohibition of an establishment of re- 

ligion so that any action by the State that is 

_ intended to benefit all religious bodies with- 
out discrimination is forbidden. 


“This development of the conception of 
_ separation of Church and State seems to us 
to be unwarranted by the language of the 
First Amendment and to bring about a situa- 
tion in which forms of co-operation between 
Church and State that have been taken for 
granted by the American people will be en- 
dangered. We believe that whatever its in- 
tention may be, this hardening of the idea 
of separation by the court will greatly acceler- 
ate the trend toward the secularization of 
our culture. 
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“We favor the separation of Church and 
State in the sense which we believe to have 
been intended in the First Amendment. This 
prohibited the State from giving any Church 
or religious body a favored position, and from 
controlling the religious institutions of the 
nation. 

“We contend that Jefferson’s oft quoted 
words, ‘wall of separation, which are not 
in the Constitution but which are used by 
the court in the interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, are a misleading metaphor. 

“Co-operation, entered into freely by the 
State and Church and involving no special 
privilege to any Church and no threat to the 
religious liberty of any citizen, should be 
permitted. As Protestants we desire to affirm 
this interpretation. of the American doctrine 

' of separation of Church and State and to 
protest against the interpretation that has 
been formulated by the Supreme Court. 

“The situation created by these decisions 
of our highest court makes clear that it is 
important for our great religious com- 
munions, without obscuring their differences 
of faith and policy, to explore the possibili- 
ties of working together. Only as we realize 
such possibilities, shall we succeed in main- 
taining the religious foundations of our 
national life.” 


These leading Protestants were as. conscious 
of the harmful effects of the Supreme Court's 
decision as Catholic leaders who saw in it a 
triumph of atheism over religion, so that the 
religious majority in the Nation was forced to 
capitulate to a small infidel minority in the 
management of public school education in the 
United States. It was a miscarriage of justice. 
It is no wonder then that a man like Dr. Edward 
S. Corwin, Professor Emeritus of Jurisprudence 
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at Princeton University, speaking October 14, 
1948, at a meeting of the Men’s Club of Christ 
Church Methodist, Park Avenue and Sixtieth 
Street, New York City, declared that this Supreme 
Court’s decision was “to be grouped with those 
high-flying tours de force in which the Court has 
occasionally indulged to solve forever some teas- 
ing problem like the slavery problem in the 
Dred Scott case.” 

Dr. Corwin for this very reason then expressed 
the hope that “the Court will seize an early oppor- 
tunity to reconsider its hasty offer to become, as 
Justice Jackson has put it, ‘a super school board’ 
for every school district in the Nation. Finding 
that the job of transmitting democracy in the 
United States as a system of ethics “has been put 
more and more upon the shoulders of the public 
schools,” he questioned whether they could do 
the job without the aid of religious instruction. 
In this Dr. Corwin evidently agreed with George 
Washington that national morality could not 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle from 
school education. He summarized his arguments 
against the decision, saying: 


“In the first place, the justification for the 
Court’s intervention was most insubstantial. 
“In the second place, the decision is based 
on a figure of speech, the concept of the 
wall of separation between Church and State. 


“Thirdly, the decision is seen to stem from 
an unhistorical conception of what-is meant 
by an ‘establishment of religion’ in the First 
Amendment of the Constitution. . . . Any 
act of public authority favorable to re- 
ligion in general cannot, without falsifica- 
tion of history, be brought under the ban of 
that phrase. 

“In the fourth place, the prohibition of an 
establishment of religion by Congress is in- 
convertible into a similar prohibition on the 
states under the authorization of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, unless the term ‘estab- 
lishment of religion’ be given an application 
which carries with it invasion of somebody’s 
freedom of religion, that is of liberty. 


“Finally, the decision is accompanied by 
opinions and a mandate which together have 
created great uncertainty in the minds of 
governing bodies of all public educational 

_ institutions. It is incapable of solving the 
complex problem with which forty-six states 
and 2,000 communities have been struggling.” _ 
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The Supreme Court decision also occasioned | 
a distinguished professor of Law at Cornell Uni- | 
versity, Arthur E. Sutherland, Jr., to study the | 
issue. He published the results of his work in| 
an article entitled: ‘Due Process and Disestab-] 
lishment,” in the Harvard Law Review. From} 
various decisions of the Supreme Court he came} 
to the practical conclusion which sounded some- } 
what absurd when it was made known to the | 
public September 24, 1949, as follows: 


“Somewhere between supplying a parochial 
pupil school books and bus fare from public 
funds and letting a public school pupil receive 
privately paid religious instruction on public 
property stands the imaginary wall between 
that which is an establishment of religion 
and that which is not.” 


It still remained to be seen where that imaginary 
wall of separation is located “with respect to other 
religious manifestations.” Mr. Sutherland knew 
of “the multitude of our governmental subven- 
tions to religion,” declaring it “an endless 
task... . to list all the federal and state recog- 
nitions or subsidies of religion.” Any student of 
the subject is impressed most strikingly by “the 
omnipresence of such provisions.” However, 
Professor Sutherland did enumerate quite a num- ' 
ber of them, both federal and state. 


Amongst the federal, he mentioned the chap- 
lains in the United States Congress, both the 
Senate and the House of representatives, and in 
the United States armed forces, both Army and 
Navy. As Professor Sutherland remarks rather 
dryly, Mr. Justice Black overlooked his own ex- 
perience as a captain of field artillery when he 
wrote for the Court in the McCollum case that 
neither a State nor the United States “can pass 
laws which aid one religion (or) aid all re- 
ligion.” The First Congress, which recommended 
the Bill of Rights, prohibiting an establishment 
of religion and guaranteeing freedom of religion, 
authorized the appointment and pay of a regi- 
mental chaplain when it passed March 3, 1791, 
“An Act for raising and adding another Regiment 
to the Military Establishment of the United 
Giitesaeen i E 

When plaintiff Elliott did contend that the 
payment of salaries to chaplains of the Senate 
House of Representatives, army and navy cor 
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bia Supreme Court and Court of Appeals dis- 
missed the case in 1928 as no federal “‘tax-payet’s 
action’ lies against the United States. Professor 
Sutherland truly observed: “It seems difficult to 
imagine the Supreme Court ruling chaplains out 
of the army after 150 years.” 


Despite Mr. Justice Black’s contention in the 
McCollum case, there is something in the G. I. 
Bill of Rights (1944, 1946) that certainly aided 
religion. Public funds allocated to Veterans’ 
education also included expenditures to train 
young men for the ministry in the denomination 
of their choice. How valuable such training could 
tbe is attested by the United States in memorializ- 
ing the heroic sacrifice of their lives by four chap- 
ains on United States postage; they surrendered 
their life belts to men in their religious charge 
‘when their ship was going down, supporting each 
other in their last hour though of different faiths, 
‘Catholic, Jewish and Protestant. 


The Federal Government has likewise fostered 
‘the interests of religion in its printed copies of 
the Declaration of Independence with its expres- 
ssion of faith in God who ‘“‘created all men equal 
1and endowed them with unalienable rights of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” who 
jas nature’s God entitled them, according to the 
laws of nature, to assume, among the powers of 
‘the earth, their separate and equal station. On 
‘the basis of this faith, the Federal Government 
jattests its confidence in Divine Providence by hay- 
img put on its coinage the words: “In God we 
trust.” 


It is in that faith and trust that the churches 
‘take part in the solemn inauguration of a Presi- 
sdent of the United States, freely elected by the 
‘people, with public prayers by a Catholic Arch- 
‘bishop, a Protestant Episcopalian Bishop, and a 
| Jewish Rabbi, as was the case at the last inaugura- 
‘tion. Here for the first time the newly inaugu- 
‘rated President, Dwight Eisenhower, prefaced his 
jimaugural address with his own private prayer. 
There is no separation of Church and State here, 
jbut cordial cooperation to each other’s mutual 
aid and benefit. There are other federal re- 
igious acknowledgments and aids, but none is 
Nore outstanding than the federal school lunch 
rogram which was not allowed to be monopolized 
by the public school like a. dog in the manger, 
ut was also shared by the parochial school chil- 
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A very peculiar thing developed in connection 
with a mid-morning meal of milk and crackers 
in the Alamo kindergarten within the San Fran- 
cisco School District. The legal advisor to the 
school department, Irving G. Breyer, told mem- 
bers of the Board of Education that parents of 
one of the children threatened suit because of 
the use of the word “God” in a poem sung on 
this occasion by the children, despite prohibitions 
in the State Constitution and the educational code 
against “sectarian and denominational” doctrine 
in public schools. Mr. Breyer did not think that 
these prohibitions “preclude mention or reference 
to God.” The poem that the children sing: 


“We thank thee, God, for food we eat, 
For family and friends we meet; 

For books we read and songs we sing 
We thank thee, God, for everything.” 


Running all through these developments is the 
effort made time and again by a small atheist 
minority to drive every vestige of religion, even 
the mere mention of the name of God, out of the 
public school with ruthless disregard of the tre- 
mendous majority of American people who are 
religious and God-fearing. If the small atheist 
minority shall be successful against the tremendous 
majority, the public school will indeed be reduced 
to a Godless school—which is the atheist objec- 
tive. This brings us back to the school question 
about which Professor Sutherland also has a wise 
word to say: 


“There is a great deal of lip-service paid 
to the principle of complete severance of 
religion from education; there is a surpris- 
ingly persistent and widespread practice to 
the contrary. 


“Bible reading in public schools continues 
to be required by statute in many states. 
School sessions are opened with prayers in a 
number of places. The invocation of a local 
minister is an important part of most graduat- 
ing exercises, and despite an occasional flurry 
of protest, songs with religious motifs are 
sung in the public school at such festivals 
as Thanksgiving and Christmas. Little chil- 
dren, one supposes, still learn the words of 
‘America’ and ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ 
as part of their lessons.” — 


(To be continued) 


REV. FREDERICK J. ZWIERLEIN 
- Rochester, N. Y. 
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SicPeAgleN 


I. CASTILE 


(Concluded) 


Fe BURGOS I WENT BY BUS to Silos, a vil- 
lage about thirty-six miles distant. I traveled 
in the early afternoon and the heat was terrific. 
The bus was overcrowded, but Spanish politeness 
and good manners made the two-hour journey 
pass quickly. We first crossed the sun-baked, 
rolling plains. The soil was poor and sandy, the 
vegetation dusty and scanty. The prevailing colors 
were the deep blue of the heavens and the golden 
yellow of the earth. To me these colors are asso- 
ciated with Castile. As is the general rule in 
Spain, the road was excellent, being lined on both 
sides with hardy shade trees. Toward the end of 
our journey we entered into the grey, rocky 
mountains, which are often covered with rachitic 
pines. I noticed here and there serious efforts 
to afforest those mountains. No doubt the pro- 
ductivity of soil in the plains would be greatly 
improved if these mountains, once rewooded, 
could conserve more water for irrigation. Here 
water is life. Although arid and sparsely popu- 
lated, Castile is very beautiful in its own way. 
Miguel de Unamuns expressed it in the following 
sentence: “Such is Castilla! How beautiful is the 
enormous sadness of its solitudes, the complete 
sadness of sun, air, sky!” 


The Spanish Peasant 


In Silos, a smallish village, I stayed a few days 
with a rather well-to-do-farmer. He occupied a 
large, well-built stone house, perfectly adapted to 
short, cold winters, and long, torrid summers, 
when a temperature of 100° in shade is common. 
I was shown to an inviting room, spotlessly clean 
in every respect, simple but well-furnished. The 
Spaniards have an inborn good taste. While the 
Austrian or Swiss baroque is often showy and 
ridiculous, the Spanish is always restrained and 
magnificent. The Spanish house may be poor, 
but it is never vulgar. 

My host was a widower with two children and 
his old mother. They all worked very hard. The 
Castillian peasants are typically hard workers. 
Cold, rain or heat mean nothing to them. By 
their hard work and ingenius irrigation methods 
they are able to derive wealth from fields which 


many farmers elsewhere would consider unpro- 
ductive. They pasture their herds of goats and 
pigs on very good soil. Asses, mules, goats and 
pigs are the animals familiar to the Castillian land- 
scape. 

We had a rather early and frugal breakfast. 
After two o'clock in the afternoon we had a sub- 
stantial lunch of three courses, with good wines. 
Very late in the evening, about eleven o’clock, we 
partook of a substantial dinner. I am not very 
fond of the highly spiced Castillian dishes, but 
they are nourishing, indeed. The peasants rise 
early and work in the fields until the gfeat heat 
begins. Then they go home for their lunch and 
a short siesta. By this time the heat becomes 
tolerable; so they return to the fields, working | 
very late. The Castillian village is dead during 
the day, but becomes very much alive after sunset 
and remains so until midnight. I speak Spanish 
and learned much during my stay. A very beau- 
tiful girl, a native of the Canary Islands who was 
working in Madrid, was staying at the same farm 
house. I had abundant opportunity to refresh 
my Spanish. 


Santo Domingo de Silos 


I later stayed in a grand old Benedictine Abbey 
in Castile, Santo Domingo de Silos. Founded in 
593 by the Visigoth King Ricared, the Abbey was 
destroyed by the Moslem invaders in 711. Fernan 
Gonzales, Count of Castile, restored the Abbey in 
the [Xth century; but the Arabs again destroyed 
it a few decades later. Finally in the XIth century, 
Ferdinand I, King of Castile, restored it for the 
second time, entrusting the Abbey to a monk from. 
Navarre, St. Dominic. The Abbey was closed in 
the beginning of the XIXth century, but the French 
Benedictines of Solesmes restored it once more in 
1880. The Abbey buildings belong to various 
ages, but its chief glory is the celebrated Ro- 
manesque. cloister, one of the choicest jewels of 
Spanish art. Words fail to describe this wondrou: 
cloister, full of light and freshness, and em 
bellished with remarkable sculptures and inscrip- 
tions. In the middle of the cloister is the patio d 
a delightful garden, replete with green trees anc 
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brilliant flowers, with a great fountain in the cen- 
rer: 


On hot July afternoons I used to walk in the 
cloister of Silos meditating on the Spanish mystics, 
particularly St. John of the Cross and St. Therese 
D’ Avila. Much of their writings and their 
poetical imagery became clearer to me. The great 
Abbey is surrounded by the burning plains of 
Castile. Outside there is a blinding sunshine, heat, 
dust and thirst; but inside the cloister the air is 
fresh and sweet-scented. The water of the foun- 
tain sparkles in sunshine and drops with a musical 
cadence. In the patio everything is green, while 
the flowers are of a most brilliant hue. The air 
tings with the song of birds from the trees and 
bushes. How symbolic all this is of the Interior 
Castle of St. Therese. Outside of us there are 
the burning plains of worldly life—the passions, 
sins, crimes, sadness and despair. The soul is a 
castle, akin to the castle-like Abbey of Santo 
Domingo de Silos. If the soul is dedicated to God, 
it will find within itself, to its surprise and delight, 
peace, joy, a serene life in God and satisfaction 
Surpassing all understanding, just as the weary 
traveler across arid and hot plains of Castile finds 
behind the forbidding walls of the Abbey the 
wondrous cloister and its beauteous patio. 


The Church in Spain 


I met quite a number of guests in the Abbey, 
mostly priests, and discussed with them the present 
state of the Church in Spain. About 11,000 
' ecclesiastical persons—priests, monks and nuns— 
'were killed during the Civil War. This loss has 
/mot only been offset since then, but there is now 
/a surplus of vocations. There are nine metro- 
| politan provinces and sixty-one bishoprics in Spain. 
-In the number of vocations, Navarre and the 
_ Basque provinces lead, with Castile a good second. 
'In the diocese of Pampalona, for about 350,000 
| inhabitants there are over 1,000 priests, diocesan 
‘and regular, with six hundred students in the 
‘seminary. In neighboring Portugal, in the diocese 
) of Lisbon, there are three hundred diocesan priests 
.and a handful of the regular for two million 
people. On the other side of the Pyrenees, in the 
vast and populous Archdiocese of Bordeaux, there 
are but ten ordinations a year, while in the Diocese 
of St. Dié there is only one. The Spanish Gov- 
ernment does its very best to help the Church te- 
tore Catholicism in Spain with every kind of as- 
stance, including generous allocations for main- 
taining the clergy, for schools, seminaries, etc. 


Church-going in Castile is good, although it does 
not compare favorably with Ireland or Northern 
Portugal. 

On leaving the Abbey for Portugal, I decided 
to travel to Madrid by the best and most modern 
Spanish train, ““Talgo.” It runs thrice a week 
from Trun to Madrid at the average speed of 
seventy miles per hour, I would guess. In any 
case, it arrives at Madrid hours earlier than any 
other train. The “Talgo” does not look like an 
ordinary train, but rather like a London tube-train. 
It is stream-lined, silver finished and air-con- 
ditioned. It was made in Spain and is a good 
recommendation for Spanish engineering. The 
cost of the journey is about twice that of first 
class. All fellow travelers in the “Talgo’” be- 
longed indubitably to the upper or the upper-mid- 
dle classes. Some of them were foreigners, but 
the majority were Spaniards. I noticed a number 
of priests, a sure sign of the good economic posi- 
tion of the Spanish clergy. To travel in a similar 
train in France would certainly be beyond the 
means of the average French priest. 

The “Talgo” runs smoothly through the sun- 
baked, empty Castillian plains. The landscape 
was always the same. The deep-blue sky, reddish- 
gold earth, scanty vegetation and the blue moun- 
tains on the horizon. The villages were few and 
far between, the roads empty. Occasionally I 
could see a man or a woman journeying along on 
an ass, a cart driven by oxen, or a herd of goats 
or pigs. Cars and buses were rarely seen. 

En route we passed Valladolid, a large town 
of 145,000 inhabitants. This town is famous in 
the Castillian history. The Catholic rulers, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, were married in Val- 
ladolid. Christopher Columbus died there in 
1506, and it was there Cervantes wrote his im- 
mortal Don Quixote. Valladolid has a creditable 
cathedral and an ancient university, founded in 
1346. Later on we passed Avila, where St. 
Therese, the great Spanish mystic, was born in 
1515, and where her relics are preserved. Avila 
is a walled city, one of the best of its kind in 
Spain. When we reached El Escorial, the train 
slowed down to walking pace. The great Palace- 
Monastery, the largest monastic structure in West- 
ern Europe, stood in all its majesty on the slope 
of a mountain bathed in the hot rays of the after- 
noon sun. Philip II began to build it in 1557 and 
completed it in 1584—thus fulfilling a vow. El 
Escorial is at one and the same time a monastery, 
a palace, a library and a museum. It was also 
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used at one time to house important prisoners. 
This tremendous building boasts sixteen courts and 
fifteen cloisters. There are three cathedral-like 
chapels, eighty-six staircases and eighty-eight 
fountains. Philip II died there. All the kings of 
Spain, beginning with Emperor Charles V, and 
nearly all their Queens are buried in El Escorial. 
It very well expresses the soul of Castile—mag- 
nificent and at the same time austere. 


Madrid 


I arrived in Madrid in the late afternoon. The 
heat was as intense as that of Rio de Janerio at 
the peak of a Brazilian summer. Situated on the 
rocky, forestless plateau, Madrid enjoys a_pe- 
culiar climate, as expressed by a Spanish proverb: 
“Nine months of winter and three months of hell.” 
In July the merciless sun beats against the tall 
skyscrapers, making streets resemble a furnace. In 
order to temper this heat the streets are liberally 
showered with water. This produces a steamy 
heat like that of Rio or Bombay. During these 
months all who can, try to escape from this city. 


Madrid now boasts about 1,700,000 inhabitants. 
It is a well planned, very clean and attractive town. 
As a capital it is rather new. Philip II made 
Madrid his capital. There are many splendid 
buildings, fine museums and magnificent parks. 
People are polite and friendly. The cost of living 
for a large capital is remarkably low. In July and 
August there is not much traffic during the heat 
of the day, but Madrid becomes very lively in the 
evening after sunset, when there is a noticeable 
degree of freshness. 


Spain's Government 


Madrid is the seat of the Government. Since 
1947, Spain is again a kingdom. Supreme power 
is vested for life in Generalissimo Don Francisco 
Franco Bahamonde, E/ Caudillo. The Caudillo is 
assisted by the Councils of Kingdom .and of 
Regency, which, in due time and in agreement with 
the Cortes, will nominate a successor to the Gen- 
eralissimo from the Royal Blood. The Cazdillo 
presides over the Cabinet of Ministers. The Span- 
ish Parliament, Cortes Espafiolas, consists of four 
hundred members of procuradores. Some of them 
are appointed by the Caudillo; the rest are elected 
by various organizations according to a rather 
elaborate procedure. The Spanish Cortes are an 
exclusively legislative body. Spain is divided into 
fifty provinces. They are headed by a governor. 
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The actual administration of each province ts in 
the hands of the Diputaciones Provinciales, The 
President and all the members of these Diputa- 
ciones are nominated by the Government. The 
mayors, called A/caldes, who preside over the large 
towns, are also appointed by the Government, 
while the members of the City Councils are elected 
by people. 

Some beginnings toward State social welfare 
were made in Spain after the end of the Civil War. 
The measures are based more or less on the 
Charter of Labor. There are marriage grants, 
family allowances, holy days with pay, etc. The 
Spanish trade unions have not an individual but 
a corporate membership. The entire personnel 
of a factory or some other establishment, includ- 
ing owners, managers, technicians, skilled and un- 
skilled workers, join the trade union together. 
The trade unions cooperate with the Ministry of 
Labor and with the Government generally in the 
problems of wages, output, ceiling prices, etc. It 
is easy to see that the Government controls rather 
closely all the aspects and phases of the national 
life. 


I left Madrid one torrid evening for Portugal. 
The long train was overcrowded. About a half 
of the people in my section were Portuguese re- 
turning to Lisbon from vacations in France. We 
crossed the empty plains of Extremadura in a 
bright moonlight. The two provinces of Ex- 
tremadura, Badajoz and Caceres, are the largest. 
in Spain and the least populated. They are even 
more arid than Castile. At Valencia de Alcantara 
I left Spain, crossing over to the Portuguese 
province of Alentego. The morning was very hot. 


I returned to the Castillian-speaking Spanish 
provinces one month later, entering Leon at La 
Fregeneda. The ancient Kingdom of Leon was 
created by Alfonso IH, King of the Asturias 
(866-910), for his son, Garcia, when the Chris- 
tians began to push the Moslem invaders back. 
In 1230 Leon and Castile were united under one 
King, Ferdinand II. 


Leon is not as arid as Castile. It is rather like 
certain parts of Northern Portugal. I was en- 
chanted by its wonderful sunsets behind the vast, 
rolling plains. In Leon I visited Salamanca, an 
ancient town of about 100,000 people. Salamane: } 
is famous for its ancient university, founded at the 
beginning of the XIIIth century and very renowned 
in the Middle Ages. Friar Diego de Deza, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Salamanca, after meetit 
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Christopher Columbus in 1486, became enthu- 
siastic about his projects and introduced him to the 
Catholic Rulers. Eventually an expedition was 
arranged which resulted in the discovery of 
America and the foundation of the Spanish- 
American Empire. 


The Concordat 


While I was in Madrid for the second time, the 
new Concordat between Spain and the Holy See 
was signed in Rome. It confirmed the state of 
affairs as they already existed: Religious instruc- 
tion is to be given in all schools, including the 
universities, of which there are twelve in Spain; 
Catholic schools, seminaries and universities will 
be helped financially according to a set arrange- 
ment; the clergy will receive allowances; monas- 
teries will be assisted if necessary; Church mar- 
tiages have full legal force; chaplaincies will be 
Maintained in the armed forces, prisons, etc.; 
special help will be given to preserve monuments 
of art, etc. The Spanish Government retains a 
voice in the appointment of Bishops and regulates 
Catholic Action. The ancient Spanish privileges 
in Rome, in the Basilica of St. Mary Major, are to 
continue. Various opinions were expressed about 
this Concordat, differing according to the point 
of view of each person. 

I left Madrid for the second time toward the 
end of August, this time for Barcelona. We 
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traveled through the new Castile by way of Alcala 
de Henates, Guadalajara and Siguenza. The first 
town is very picturesque. It has the fine old 
palace of the Archbishops of Toledo, who are 
Primates of Spain. The Church of St. Justus in 
the same town, a collegiate establishment, de- 
mands of all its Canons the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity as well as a professorship, just like the 
Collegiate Church of Louvain in Belgium. For 
the information of lovers of ecclesiastical curiosi- 
ties, I can say that the Cathedral of Lisbon, since 
the beginning of the XVIIIth century, has all the 
privileges of the Sistine Chapel in Rome. The 
Cardinal Patriarch uses a sedia gestatoria as well 
as a tiara with only one crown. The Canons have 
scarlet cassocks like the Cardinals. They also have 
mitres, rings and pectoral crosses. They can even 
pontificate within the Diocese of Lisbon. 


Siguenza greatly impressed me with its mighty 
cathedral and its picturesque setting. The Cathe- 
dral preserves one of the well known pictures of 
El Greco, the Annunciation. I left Siguenza on 
a cool, starry night which descended rapidly. The 
train moved fast to another and very interesting 
part of Spain—the ancient Kingdom of Aragon. 
Catalonia, where I was going, was a part of this 
Kingdom before it was absorbed into the Kingdom 
of Spain. 

S. BOLSHAKOFF, PH.D. 
Oxford, England 


MODERN THOUGHT TRENDS 


of our times has been laid down on the 
false premise that there is no God. The people 
of one half of the earth have fallen into the 
hands of satanic-minded men who are trying to 
drive God out of His world. The author of this 
folly, Satan himself, is obliged to try to destroy 
God, because he has confirmed himself in trickery 
nd evil. Those whom he has corrupted some- 
imes outdo their betrayer in deviousness and futy. 
Mankind generally in all ages and under all faiths 
- known that God exists. Ancient, medieval, 
it 


Mss OF THE THOUGHT, speech and action 


d for a long time modern people have known 
their innermost being that God exists. Man 
as made for perfection; he always reaches for 
-and can find it only in God—the highest Per- 
ction, > 


"The Heavens Declare...” 


The tremendous bodies of the solar universe 
(one of the smallest among the many thousands 
of universes listed by science) go their regular way 
through the uncounted ages. These marvels of 
perfection in order and system were created partly 
for man’s use; yet even a child should know they 
are more than they seem to be. The glories of 
a sunrise or a sunset delight the eye, soothe the 
soul; but they should also set man to thinking of 
Him who arranged the miracle of color and de- 
vised the ocular instruments with which it could 
be seen and enjoyed. The pleasant sight of a 
home and the happiness of the people within it 
should stimulate meditation on the Little Home 
at Nazareth and especially on Him who lived there 
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humbly, obediently, though He had all God could 
The penetrating moan of a streamliner, 
surging through the night on velvet of steel, pro- 
claims man’s genius; but beyond that it signals 
God’s power. The mere sight of a happy man 
doing his work and associating with his fellows 
points to the blessing of contentment, to be sure; 
but it also points to the Author of all good, all 
happiness, all meaning for life. We have (at 
times when we deemed ourselves very clever) 
thought of man only in terms of the economic, 
social, political humanitarian. This has been a 
convenient but dangerous simplification; it stresses 
a part at the expense of the whole. Man is man, 
made by God, intended for God’s glory and for 
his own happiness, which he will attain if his life 
realizes fully in thought and deed the goal of these 
thoughts. The social, the economic, or the po- 
litical is incidental, and consequently relatively 
unimportant. These thoughts are not new, but 
they need to be restated and restated with trip- 
hammer insistence. 


have. 


The Purpose of Sex 


It may seem rude (but it is not meant to be) 
to mention sex after a reference to God. The 
modern world has exaggerated the importance of 
sex, even as it has gone about degrading the gift. 
Sex has become a plaything; or a game which 
may be entered or left at will; or a worldly-wise 
way of titillating the senses for a thrill; or a 
philosophy of having something that has been 
systematically deflected for its true purpose. The 
reticences of life have become blatant, lying, cor- 
roding statements so cleverly put together that 
even the well-informed are endangered. We are 
told that life is sex; that sex enters into all we 
think and do. For too many these irrationalities 
have become actual, depressing, enslaving. Sex 
has an important but not an all-important place 
in life. Life depends on it; yet in the queer in- 
versions of our day, death often depends on it— 
death, disease and frustration. Sex was not so 
intended. It is an instrument by which man adds 
to his dignity, companionship and pleasure, but 
above and beyond these (and this is what blesses 
it) it is an instrument used by the Creator in put- 
ting people on this earth. Of its nature it cannot 
be an instrument to keep people off the earth, 
unless man perverts it! 
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A Code of Honor 


Where stands the man of honor today? What 
is a good code of conduct? Is patriotism still a 
virtue? The good old Catholic Church says love 
of country is a virtue. Yet other international 
groups belittle patriotism and call it “provincial” 
or “regressive.” A NATO stamp appears under 
our country’s auspices with the U. S. reference on 
it made secondary. Perhaps there has been a 
decline of national honor before the new “inter- 
nationalism.” The man of honor will not be de- 
ceived into taking to heart the nebulous ideals 
of a world that knows too little about itself. He 
will hold himself with dignity and charm, taking 
the matters of life as they come and resolving them 
along fixed principles. He will win or he will 
lose, but never will he lose his respect for the right, 
the just, the worthy. He will never demean him- 
self by reaching for ‘‘a fast buck’’; he will never 
circumvent or resort to trickery, for these can be 
no part of the man of honor. He hears of “the 
art of public relations,” but has seen it descend 
into a vile scheme to use others for personal gain, 
to. manipulate people into doing what may not 
be for their good. If the man of honor gives, he 
gives and forgets about it. His name may never 
be listed; his picture may not adorn the papers; 
he may not be known for his lavish giving. His 
motive was to give for God’s sake “even to the 
least of these, My brethren,” and that is enough. 


Self-Reliance 


Much of the early history of the United States 
was developed from the spirit of self-reliance. 
Men did things for themselves. They were enter- 
prising, ingenious, persevering. Later, life took 
on complexity and their descendants gave up quite 
easily to the idea that the State or some other 
agency ought to help them, take care of them, 
lend a fatherly hand, regulate, guide and comfort. 
Whole generations have been born believing tha 
they ought to receive rather than contribute or 
give. This agency, that committee, the othe: 
foundation will somehow or other pull a rab bit 
out of a hat to save them or advance them at no 
cost to themselves. They seem not to recognize 
the bitter.truth that when the government d 
something, it costs more, not less; that establ 
ments are easy to erect and almost impossible to 
raze; that ameliorating agencies flourish or lan- 
guish long after the meaning of their existenc 
has been lost. Once men thought that he wh 
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cut his own wood warmed himself twice, once 
when he did the cutting and a second time as he 
sat before his hearth. This is not a popular 
thought today. Self-reliance has been lost while 
the cost of its substitutes assumes astronomical 
proportions. 


A sense of responsibility, the balance of rights 
and duties, the necessity of carrying burdens -and 
of putting a shoulder to the job, the need to get a 
day's work done so that sore muscles may be 
soothed to rest in the knowledge that we did out 
best—these are not so easily come by today. The 
office staff makes a quick run to the cafeteria for 
coffee, a smoke or a spot of gossip. The office- 
holder goes shopping on public time. The presi- 
dent of the firm stays away for weeks on a “good 
will tour.’ The master and the servant are alike 
in that they give a snide performance. Life has 
become a perpetual picnic and in the end no one 
remains to clear away the debris. Life is not a 
picnic, but a contest ordained for people of 
character. 


Purpose of Life 
The best way of life is a love for the normal, 
the orderly, the circumspect, rather than for the 


raggedy, the ratty and the superficial. Vogues 
pass with the fading sunlight at day’s end, to be 
replaced by newer and more diverting vogues with 
the new day. Vogues are meant for the attraction 
and destruction of the erratic, the “smart ones” 
who fly hither and yon, leaping out for the new 
and the bizarre although they are not yet accus- 
tomed to what stands beside them. Godly men 
live within, not without; they take comfort from 
the good, rather than from the flashy. They are 
men, not puppets dancing on a stick, whirling 
their colors for the giddy. It is a great satisfac- 
tion to be able to realize that truth can come from 
only one source—God; that it can have only one 
meaning—His; that any other meaning than His 
makes it a falsehood, a snare for the feet of the 
unwary. This is the meaning of life. This is 
the purpose for which man was made. This is the 
job man has to do—living God’s truth until the 
day of death shall bring him the full answer in so 
far as his limited nature will permit. Anything 
else, any other plan of being and living, any other 
ideal wastes time, wastes men, wastes eternity. 


EDWARD FRANCIS MOHLER 
Toledo, Ohio 


Warder’s Review 


An Instrument, Precious and 
Dangerous 


ee 


ee Is, to quote Pope Pius XII, “a 
A precious and a dangerous instrument.” We 
do not think it served the purpose of “a precious 
instrument’ when it was used recently as a means 
for the public confession of a crime of multiple 
parricide. 


As a part of an evening’s newscast, one of out 
large TV networks “featured” an “exclusive” pic- 
ture of the hapless Minnesota lad who shot his 
ather, mother and grandmother. So that a motr- 
idly curious viewing and listening public would 
not miss the juicy morsel of a single detail of the 
tragic murders, the inquisitor of the thoroughly 
disconcerted youthful murderer was close at hand 
‘to goad him on with questions. The ‘show’ was 


ee 


climaxed by the interrogator asking the youth if 
he had anything to tell the Nation’s young people. 
Having said what he was supposed to say, the 
young man bowed his head and choked up as 
tears began to stream down his cheeks. The chief 
newscaster added his bit to the tragedy. When 
again in the camera’s focus, he solemnly shook 
his head as if to say: “Isn’t that just awful?” 


Now what, we ask, was the purpose of making 
such a public spectacle? Have we lost all sense 
of propriety? One could not help but feel sorry 
for the victim of this obvious abuse of television. 
Let no one think us so naive as to believe the 
prime motive was to show the world that “crime 
does not pay.” Some advertising company tried 
hard to make the young man’s crime pay in terms 
of a more widely-viewed news program. 
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The Voting Age 


pers EISENHOWER proposed in his State 
of the Union Message on January 7th that 
the voting age be reduced from 21 years to 18 by 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution. In 
this proposal he was not exactly broaching a new 
subject. Four bills to reduce the voting age limit 
by constitutional amendment were introduced in 
the last session of Congress and are still pending. 


A poll conducted by The New York Times 
showed that there was strong support among the 
United States Senators and State Governors for 
extending the right of the ballot to our youth 
under 21. Forty-five Senators favored such a 
change, thirty were undecided, while only eleven 
were opposed. Of the Governors, twenty-nine 
were favorable, twelve undecided and seven were 
against the reduction. Nevertheless, it is most 
unlikely that the President’s proposal for a consti- 
tutional amendment will materialize. There 1s 
strong sentiment in many quarters that a change 
in the voting age should be brought about by the 
individual States. A majority of the Governors, 
in their replies to The Times poll, were careful to 
emphasize that they were voicing their personal 
opinions, and that the decision in this matter rested 
with their State Legislatures. Even prior to the 
current discussion, in many instances proposals for 
reducing the voting age had been submitted to the 
State Legislatures and had failed to carry. 


Most of the opposition among the Senators 
comes from those representing Southern States. 
Three of them are leaders who carry great in- 
fluence: Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, James O. 
Eastland of Mississippi and Clyde R. Hoey of 
North Carolina. On the other hand, some South- 
ern Senators who favored a change insisted that 
it be brought about by the action of the States and 
not through amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Thus it is that the question of reducing the 
voting age, like many other issues, is involved in 
the oft-recurring conflict over State rights. This 
means that, regardless of the favorable reception 
given President Eisenhower's proposal, extension 
of the voting franchise to our youth under 21 
will be slow in coming. 


A 
Viewed against the background of a general 
trend of many years in our country, we can better 
understand the remote as well as the proximate 
reasons underlying the advocacy of lowering the 
age limit of voters. In the very beginning of our 


Republic, there were those who opposed granting 
the vote franchise to all male citizens over 2] 
years indiscriminately. They would have restrictec 
this right to property holders. However, this 
sentiment had to yield in favor of the Jeffersonian 
type of democracy according to which a man’s 
economic condition was not to be considered as 4 
condition of his eligibility to vote. Thus was 
forestalled the first voting restriction in out 
country. 


The first expansion of the electorate by legal 
enactment, which was but the elimination of an- 
other condition of ineligibility, came after the 
emancipation of the Negro slaves. It actually 
required the adoption of two constitutional amend- 
ments, the Fourteenth and Fifteenth, to secure 
for the former slaves the privilege of the ballot. 
The Fourteenth Amendment established their 
citizenship beyond all doubt or challenge and 
certainly included by implication the right to vote. 
But because this right was not spelled out in so 
many words, Congress found it necessary to adopt 
the Fifteenth Amendment on March 30, 1870, 
which states: “The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account of 
race, color or previous condition of servitude.” 
A new group of people had thus come into pos- 
session of the right to vote, whereas they for- 
merly were ineligible because of color or their 
condition of life. 


Fifty years after the Negroes in our country 
were given the ballot, another constitutional 
change was made, which was calculated to add 
an even larger number of eligible voters than had 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. We 
refer, of course, to the Nineteenth Amendment, 
proclaimed August 26, 1920, which gave the right 
of suffrage to women. It stipulates: “The right 
of citizens to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on account 
of sex.” As a result, all women citizens over 21 
years became a part of the expanding electorate 
of our Nation. : 


Now, largely as a result of the drafting of young 
men for military service from the age of 18, 
there is mounting sentiment in favor of making 
them eligible to vote at that age. It is argued 
that if they are mature enough to fight for their 
country, they are mature enough to vote. Wh 
this reasoning is quite common, it is by no mea 
subscribed to by all. Thus Governor Johnston 
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Murray of Oklahoma is quite outspoken in his 
Opposing opinion. ‘The idea that a person old 
enough to fight is old enough to vote,” he con- 
tends, “is a touching, emotional plea; but it is 
not quite a true appraisal of the facts.” He 
wants the voting age to remain at 21. Likewise, 
Governor Walter J. Kohler of Wisconsin feels 
that, although some 18-year-olds are as mature 
as some 49-year-olds, “the chances are that hav- 
ing the necessary good judgment and the infor- 
mation necessary to make a good political choice 
is less likely at 18 than 21.” Governor John S. 
Fine of Pennsylvania sees other problems rising 
out of a change in the voting age. He asks: 
“Should we reduce the age at which one is author- 
ized to make contracts, execute wills, hold public 
office, serve on juries and obtain marriage li- 
censes without the consent of their parents?” 


Among the Governors endorsing the proposal 

to lower the voting age, according to The New 
York Times, “probably the most enthusiastic is 
G. Mennen Williams of Michigan.” He feels 
that the young people themselves will benefit 
by the responsibility implied in the right to vote. 
“I believe our young people would acquire better 
habits of citizenship,” he says, “if they were per- 
mitted to vote at an earlier age.” Another sup- 
porter of an earlier age for voting, Governor 
Christian A. Herter of Massachusetts, considers 
youth’s right to vote to be consequent upon its 
tole in our Nation’s history of the recent past 
and the present. “We have placed upon these 
young people many responsibilities,” he reminds 
us, ‘and it is no less important that they have a 
voice in our affairs.” 


Whatever the value of the arguments both pro 
and con, the fact remains, as Governor Kohler 
‘implies, that voting is essentially the responsibility 
of the individual. We have many irresponsible 
voters over 21 years and always will have. Age 
does not mellow the judgment of all people, al- 
though it does with most. In our own times, what 
| with family life having deteriorated so notably, 
‘it seems that our adult groups are showing them- 
selves less reliable than their counterparts of past 

yenerations. 


What about our youth today? Are our young 


‘times? We think that in many respects they are. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that the role of 
the young man of the late teens in our national 


life has been altered radically by the long period 
of military conscription—something very abhor- 
rent to Americans in times past, but taken so much 
in stride today. It is not sentimental to reason 
that such compulsory military service, engaged in 
for the defence of our country, gives the young 
man under 21 years an appreciation of the Na- 
tion’s affairs which ordinarily he would not have 
otherwise. It is a matter of hard fact that for 
over a decade we have been asking these youths 
to die for their country; and many of them have 
done just that. Conscription is at best a very 
sobering business. 


The great desideratum in a republic like ours 
is an intelligent and conscientious electorate. Most 
of our young people today at 18 years will have 
completed, or almost completed, a course in high 
school. If our educational systems are what they 
should be, and if judicious counsel is given in the 
home, a youth at 18 should be able to cast a ballot 
intelligently. But alas, we are hesitant to ex- 
pect this much of the modern brand of education. 
Its stress on sense knowledge and its correspond- 
ing ignoring of the intellectual sciences, its peculiar 
attitude toward moral discipline, its method of 
allowing students to choose subjects with little 
thyme and less reason—these and many other de- 
ficiencies of modern education make one reluctant 
to expect very much from it. Those who advocate 
lowering the voting age on the plea that our teen- 
agers today are better equipped for this respon- 
sibility because of supposed superior educational 
advantages ate assuming something not. all 
thoughtful people are willing to admit, viz., that 
modern education is measuring up to the exigencies 
of the times. 


Although, from present indications, the lower- 
ing of the voting age by constitutional amendment 
will not be brought about for quite some time, it 
seems a certain eventuality. For the second time 
in less than half a century we will have added sub- 
stantially to the number of the Nation’s eligible 
voters. We say “eligible” voters, because so many 
of our citizens do not use their right of suffrage. 
In this respect, we as a nation make a very poor 
showing in comparison with other countries en- 
joying free elections. Having more eligible voters 
will not help us. We will be benefited by a larger 
number of actual voters who discharge this re- 
sponsibility of citizenship conscientiously and with 
intelligence. 


Coddling Israel 


| stares THERE IS NO real possibility in our 
country today to say anything about Israel— 
unless it is gushingly complimentary—and get a 
hearing. In all probability the slightest word of 
mental reservation about Israel and its mission 
in the world will bring down the charge of anti- 
Semitism on the writer, and he will be permanently 
chalked up as a partisan of gas chambers, Nazi 
horror chambers and a return to the ghetto. 


It is a melancholy commentary on the bias, 
prejudice and total unrealism with which public 
opinion deals with these matters, that when Israeli 
military kill nearly fifty Arabs in a border raid— 
and this is attested to by General Bennike, truce 
supervisor in Palestine—the only expression of 
shock that we hear is from prominent citizens of 
every variety who are screaming bloody murder 
because the American government with extreme 
good sense suspends economic aid (now restored) 
to a nation that does not live up to its commit- 
ments and provokes an act of extraordinary vio- 
lence. I suppose we should expect a candidate 
for mayor of New York and Franklin Roosevelt, 
Jr., to lead the chorus of denunciations of State 
Department action. But rare indeed is the slight- 
est hint that even a minority is courageous enough 
to speak out against this incredible coddling and 
favoritism for Israel. 


And to top it all off, dark hints appear in the 
press that the Arabs have enormous sums of money 
to spend for propaganda and something should 
be done to stop this at once. Were the whole 
thing not tragic in its implications, it would be 
laughable. If money in vast, mountainous sums 
has been spent to sell a cause, it has definitely not 
been on the Arab side. Or if the Arab states 
_ have devoted a substantial part of their budgets 
to propaganda abroad, they have certainly gotten 
precious little for their effort. 


There have been encouraging signs that the 


present administration has begun to take a more 
istic view of the Israeli-Arab controversy and 
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assassinated Count Bernadotte. We would quite 
definitely not have heard the last of that for the 
next dozen generations. 


Is there something intrinsically good and moral 
and sound in every thing that Israel does, as 
though it belonged to another species from the 
ordinary human race? I am not arguing in the 
least that this all-out policy of aid and support 
of Israel is obviously losing us the entire Arab 
world and probably the whole Islamic one. I am 
simply raising a proper question as to the inherent 
character of Israel, the state, which places it out- 
side the framework of ordinary conduct. 


In previous articles I have tried to suggest what 
disastrous effects a policy based on total favoritism 
for a single European country would produce in 
the relations with all of them. Suppose we Cath- 
olics, many of us with Irish blood, undertook to 
make Ireland the darling of special American 
solicitude and the recipient of vast handouts from 
this country. Suppose we treated Ireland as though 
it belonged to the category of angels and not of 
men, and poured in on it every conceivable form 
of assistance. Suppose the highest officials of our 
land went up and down the country selling Irish | 
bonds. I can well imagine the howl of rage that 
would go up from all sectors of opinion against 
discrimination and special favors, not to mention 
aid to a people of a particular religious persuasion. 


There is no need to criticize just and propa 
assistance to a nation like Israel which needs oui 
side assistance to get under way. But Israel itsel f 
is certainly not going to benefit from the blatant, 
blind and unreasoning devotion to its interests of 
so many people, most of whom have no stake ir 
Israel anyway. It is the strangest situation i 
American diplomatic history, one for which ther et 
is certainly no historical precedent. 


ee RICHARD PATTEE ; 
The Catholic Observer 
December 6, 1953 


Contemporary Opinion 


: IGHTLY, THEREFORE, does the responsibility 
for the reformation of the social order fall up- 


on the layman and only indirectly upon the clergy. 
To this end one observer of the lay movement has 
written: “Authority does not and cannot initiate 
such reforms. It is the function of authority to 
supervise and regulate, to point out excesses and 
dangers and to encourage the down-trodden to 
hope and to struggle for a better day. Social re- 
forms, if they are to be effective and lasting, must 
come from below; they cannot be imposed from 
above. It is the vocation of the laity to take this 
initiative, with the aid and blessing of God.” 


RICHARD McKEON, S.J. 
Action Now, Januaty, 1954 


“The problem of population is not merely 
economic. Especially for Catholics, it also takes 
/On a moral and religious character. Consid- 
ered on a global scale, it also particularly effects 
international order. As a consequence, it is linked 
with the basic problem of peace, which, accord- 
ing to St. Augustine, is nothing else than ‘tran- 
quillity in order.’ To this world peace, to be 
reached through a better balance of men and their 
means of living, the Pope referred in the midst of 
the last war, when, on Whit Sunday, 1941, he ex- 
pressed the desire to cooperate ‘in the future 
Organization of a new order.’ For this purpose 
he advocated ‘a better distribution of men on 
the surface of the earth—a surface which God 
created and prepared for the use of all.’ No 
one can fail to see that the farsighted and cease- 
less concern of the Roman Pontiffs has now be- 
come more urgent than ever, in spite of acute 
disproportions in many parts of the world be- 
tween population and available food resources. 
Hence has come a revival of neo-Malthusian 
“propaganda, aimed against the very source of 
| =e propaganda which in the name of false 
scientific assumptions spreads more and more ideas 
‘and habits in sinister fashion affecting public 
rals and leading society to an ever more grave 
nd deadly weakening of moral and religious 
inciples.” 


-Mscr. Montini quoted in 
The Tablet, London, Oct. 3, 1953 


I 
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Although the theory of the family allow- 
ance system is that each child would get a 
certain allowance without a needs test, it would 
be difficult to have such a system in this country 
without a needs test. In time of stringency, com- 
plaints would arise that people were receiving 
benefits they did not need and then some sort 
of a needs test with all its demoralizing impli- 
cations would be introduced... . 

We have not yet reached the point in this coun- 
try where we must hold out our hands and ask 
government to make available tax funds to help 
in the upbringing of our children. This is not too 
far from socializing the upbringing of children. 
If a needs test should ever be introduced, there 
would be a demand for government social services 
to aid parents in dealing with the problems of 
their children. Government would then step into 
family life in a very real way. Undoubtedly these 
aspects of a family allowance system have not 
been considered by the people who have been pro- 


moting tt. Catholic Charities Review 
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Critical moments in history are never in the 
middle of anything. They are the outbursts 
of a proletariat which wearies of paying the price 
of errors. The burden in the past has normally 
fallen on the peasants; in our society it falls most 
heavily on the industrial workers who too often 
own nothing but their legal rights. They possess 
no homes, no farms to produce food, no tools. 
In our society, they usually possess no skill and 
have only their time to sell. 

Thus, from 1929 to 1939, the United States 
faced the devilish spectre of 10,000,000 unem- 
ployed, to be solved only by war. Whatever the 
politics or the morality of war, it absorbed the un- 
employed, produced a labor scarcity, gave the 
unions the opportunity to make demands which 
reduced the efficiency of the worker, but got him 
more pay and better conditions. It also produced 
more taxes, debased the dollar, loaded the country 
with debt, created a class-conscious urban pro- 
letariat where none existed before. 

For the United States, it was a turn in history, 
from a society as it developed since 1609 to a 
society as it has been altering since 1929. 


GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY 
St. Louis Globe Democrat, Jan. 20. 
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A stronger France, in a better position to 
negotiate, a France more sure of her future, 
is the hope both of the Continent and of our- 
selves. It would be useless to speculate on this 
if the possibility did not exist. France is not as 
weak as one might be led to believe by the 
prejudiced or by what she sometimes thinks of 
herself, and everything leads to the belief that 
she is gaining strength. Was not the extinction 
of the French once accepted as a fact without 
hope? Now the rate of increase of her popula- 
tion equals that of Germany. 

Together with France’s material resources, 
greater than any in Europe, her moral strength 
is not to be under-rated. Those who know France 
only through having read Parisian magazines have 
no conception of the solidity of French family 
life. 

But what of the leaders? Those who think 
that they act purely from weakness make a mistake. 
Frequently the French act and negotiate with the 
cautious instinct of a convalescent who spares 
himself and avoids effort until he has recovered 
his strength. This is hard on the partner, but 
is not a reason for making a faulty diagnosis. 


- Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
Reprinted in European Review, Dec., ’53 


A strange intimacy has always existed between 
the Moscow leaders and every favorable or 
unfavorable current in German events. Other 
matters, hopeful or untoward, would be regarded 
in Moscow as foreign to the Soviet Union, but 
German affairs have always been treated in the 
Kremlin almost as if they were home affairs. 
The vicissitudes of German Communism have 
played an absurbly important role in Russian intra- 
party struggles. The failure to get German sup- 
port for the Soviet Union in its Polish campaign 
of 1920 and the failure of the German revolution 
in 1920-21 were major causes of Lenin’s retreat 
from war-Communism and of the launching of 
the New Economic Policy (NEP). The failure 
of the intended Communist rising in the autumn 
of 1923 sealed the fate of Zinoviev and Trotsky, 
and opened for Stalin the road to personal power. 
It is hardly necessary to insist upon the role that 
Soviet relations with Nazi Germany played in the 
liquidation of Marshal Tukhachevski and of his 
General Staff in 1937, or upon the role of the 
Hitler-Stalin pact. But it is important to realize 
that the “premature death” of Andrei Zhdanov 
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in 1948 was again closely connected with his sup- 
port for a German policy (the Berlin blockade 
policy) which was unacceptable to Stalin. 


The Tablet 
London, Sept. 19, 1953 


Fragments 


L IS THE “technological spirit,’ against which 
Pope Pius XII warned the world in his Christ- 
mas message, which inclines some physicians to 
forget the human dignity of their patients, who 
then become merely “numbered cases,” Bishop 
Thomas K. Gorman told a meeting of the Tarrant 
County Medical Association in Fort Worth. 


Lord Simon of Wythenshawe, a former gov- 
ernor of the British Broadcasting Co., warns 
in a book just published that the evil and 
violence of the American-type of commercial 
broadcasting could easily join with the sex-sodden 
Sunday newspaper to help in corrupting the people 
of Australia. A stinging criticism of our radio and 
television “commercials,” and only too true. 


The prodigal living habits of our age were 
denounced in alanguage all can understand 
by Cardinal Léger of Montreal, who said: “A 
people who consume a billion dollars worth of 
spiritous liquors in a year are a people who have 
signed their death warrant. Can sons of laziness, 
intemperance and luxury conserve a heritage which 
the sons of labor, ability and tenacious persever- 
ance conceived ?” 


“If God and His teachings are unknown to 
a teen-ager, what is to prompt him to morality?” 
asked Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder before a Senate 
committee investigating juvenile delinquency. 


“The power of money without religion is” 
evil,” warned Bishop von Ketteler in 1869, “but — 
the power of organized labor without religion is 
just as great an evil. Both lead to destruction.” 


—_ 


“The misery of ‘capitalism,’ we must point out 
to the Socialists,” says Wilhelm Répke in The 
Social Crisis of Our Time, “is not due to some men 
owning capital, but rather to others not owning 
any, and thus being proletarians,” 3 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


The Parish, a Social Unit 


Poe PARISH, by its very stability, is the support 
of the social edifice. ‘Man, such as God 
wishes him and as the Church receives him into 
aer fold, will never feel firmly established in 
space and time without stable territory and with- 
mut traditions.” (Consistorial Allocution of Feb. 
20, 1946) Now the parish is the Church with 
ts roots in the soil of every land, with its perma- 
1ent institutions and its wealth of experience; 
uround the church spire, generations succeed each 
ther uninterruptedly, the families which have 
sealed their union before the altar never cease to 
‘ind there the principle of their cohesion and 
strength, while in the Catholic school their chil- 
iren receive an education which perpetuates, with 
supernatural faith, the ancestral virtues of the 
Janadian family. By the ministry of the priest re- 
siding amidst his people, the Church penetrates 
nto the most intimate depths of the human being, 
the reaches man within himself, among his own 
people, in his concrete and historic reality which 
one cannot fail to take into account without com- 
promising the normal order of the human com- 
munity. When one realizes the dangers of the 
-xodus from the rural areas, when one has seen 
ihe psychological and moral disasters of the dis- 
placements of populations, how can there fail to 
»e appreciated the inestimable benefit for society 
»f a strong and stable parish? 


Even more, the parish is the educator of social 
life by the extent of its human composition, which 
»ermits community life to achieve its purpose, 
aamely, the union of men among themselves 
htough bonds of friendship. In this great family, 
if which the priest is the father, where no one is 
stranger to the others, where, as far as possible, 
he joy and the sadness of each are the joy and 
adness of all, the Christian discovers the daily 
equirements of charity; he realizes in practice all 
nat is implied by the admonition of St. John: 
‘For how can he who does not love his brother, 
‘hom he sees, love God, whom he does not see?” 
I John iv, 20) The parish united and fervent, 
ecomes then the soil most suited for the growth 
: hose precious virtues which ought to animate 
juman relations; it is, above all, the field of action 


Procedure 


Action 


for charitable and social initiatives which supple- 
ment the inevitable limits of official organizations 
(Christmas message 1952). And, with the Holy 
Father, “We see in our mind the poor who have 
no bread, the sick who are without remedy or 
who lack the comfort of a kind Christian work, 
those who are discouraged with their existence. . . 
We think of orphan children, of old people in 
their declining years, of afflicted widows. We 
think, in fine, of those who lack nothing of what 
they require for earthly life, but whose soul is 
dead and who have also, within their own homes, 
the most terrible miseries.” (To a parish of Um- 
bria, June 4, 1953) 


In our tragically divided society, does not the 
parish, furthermore, function as a school of peace 
and of social justice, inviting all the faithful, with- 
out distinction, to unite with one another around 
its altar? Intellectuals and illiterates, poor and 
rich, employers and employees, gather there to- 
gether on the basis of Christian equality: “Here 
there is not ‘Gentile and Jew,’ .. . ‘slave and 
freeman’; but Christ is all things and in all” (Col. 
iii, 11). In relation to this common and eminent 
dignity, the legitimate social differences are of 
secondary importance; without ignoring these dif- 
ferences, even allowing for them in the diversity 
of its associations of a cultural and apostolic na- 
ture, the parish rises above them by remaining, not 
only open to all, but even better, accessible and 
extending its welcome to all. “Its spirit is that of 
the peace of Christ, unto which we have been 
called to form one body” (Col. iii, 15). But it is 
also a spirit of justice, which tolerates neither the 
shameless contrast of wealth and misery among 
the members of the parish community, nor the 
hypocrisy of a fraternity in church that would not 
have for its effect that of creating, at work, more 
fraternal social relations. Indeed, does not the 
parish altar, the centre around which the most 
sacred bonds of union are formed, invite each and 
every one who comes before it to make an exam- 
ination of conscience in regard to his duties of 
justice towards his brethren? (Matt. v, 23) 


Mscr. JOHN Baptist MONTINI 
To the Canadian Social Week, 1953 


wo 
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F. ik Kenkel ona Free Press 


ih WAS DURING Catholic Press Month, February 
16, two years ago, that Catholic journalism lost 
one of its ablest exponents in the death of Dr. 
F. P. Kenkel, editor of Social Justice Review for 
forty-four years. His active interest in the apos- 
tolate of the press in one capacity or another ex- 
tended well over a half century. As a keen stu- 
dent of times and trends, Dr. Kenkel was well 
able to evaluate the importance of a trustworthy 
press, its important role in shaping public opinion, 
its growing impact on the lives of more and more 
people, etc. Likewise, he was able to discern, as 
perhaps few others, the shortcomings of the daily 
press, as well as the growing difficulties under 
which it labors. 


An editorial titled ““A Fettered Press’’ was writ- 
ten by Dr. Kenkel in the late evening of his life, 
just one year before his death. We feel that this 
editorial possesses special merit, containing, as it 
does, the observations and conclusions of one 
who could survey our century from an unique 
vantage point afforded him by his long life of 
study and analysis. For this reason we here repro- 
duce the editorial in substance: 


More than any other form of government, a 
democracy demands a free, untrammeled press, 
conducted by men of superior character, imbued 
with the intention of promoting the common good 
without fear or favor. The right to promote pub- 
licity by supplying a large number of citizens with 
information on public affairs, must be considered 
a sacred one, on the exercise of which the weal 
and woe of the people depends to a large degree. 
In some cases a demagogic press may even be 
guilty of bringing on a national catastrophe. 


If ever in the future a great historian will be 
found who will include in his history a delineation 
of the intellectual and political currents of the 
19th century in the United States, his book will 
contain a chapter on the influence exercised by the 
press on the fortunes of the American people. 
oe el dy 20 mea be oe 
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day in the history of our country, so well-informed 
and broad-minded a statesman as Jefferson feared 

“such a paper should find few subscribers.” Un. 
fortunately, the distinguished author of this state- 
ment did not assess the guilt of the ‘dear public,” 
or explain the reasons for its refusal to sustain 
what we today would call ‘‘a clean press.” 


The philosopher among the men who have 
served as Presidents of the United States, evidently 
in deep disgust, exclaimed: ‘‘It is a melancholy 
truth, that a suppression of the press could not 
more completely deprive the Nation of its benefits 
than is done by its abandoned prostitution to 
falsehood. Nothing can now be believed which 
is seen in newspapers. Truth itself becomes sus- 
pect by being put into that polluted vehicle.” The 
real extent of this state of misinformation, Jeffer- 
son thought, was known only “to those who are 
in situations to confront facts within their 
knowledge with the lies of the day.” 


As the 19th century wore on, the press developed 
into a formidable and influential institution, 
raised to a position of prominence by such editors 
as Horace Greely, Dana, Gordon Bennett and 
others. Two great inventions facilitated the rapi 
gtowth of the daily—the making of paper fro 
wood-pulp and Mergenthaler’s linotype machine. 
And although their arrival in the newspaper _ 
did not eliminate the influence exercised over » 
policies of a newspaper by a distinguished editall 
the daily press was soon drawn into the develop: 
ment which overtook all kinds of enterpri 
namely, concentration and consolidation as the first 
steps towards the accomplishment of the man. 
agerial era of business, now in full swing. 


There is probably not a large city in the count 
today which, although the number of its inhal 
itants has increased in each decade since 19¢ 
has not suffered the loss of one or more dail 
The — has been Heese pai it has 1 


stilled, when the Ces ily 
ae Now at last the D partir 
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'hhas been accelerated. This case seeks to call a 
halt to that trend.” 


Due to this trend of fewer and fewer dailies, an 
interesting phase in the history of ‘free enter- 
prise’ in the first half of the 20th century, there 
are at present (February, 1951) 830 fewer news- 
papers in the country than in 1909 when there 
were 2,300. The question implied in these fig- 
ures is, what influence has this reduction in the 
number of newspapers exercised? Quantatively, 
the reader receives much more than he did for- 
mertly. There is also a greater variety. Where 
the quality of the contents of our papers has im- 
proved, is a question. Some strive to satisfy all 
demands and all tastes, and they do succeed in 
Satisfying the masses. To this they are forced 
by the tremendous cost of production which de- 


Pope Pius XII and the Hungry 
Millions 


FY QUESTIONS of serious moment are being 
as widely discussed as is the problem of the 
world’s hundreds of millions of hungry people. 
There is every reason for this. Hardly another 
problem is as imminent, since the very survival 
of nations in a modicum of decency is the issue 
in question. It is safe to say that we in America, 
confronted as we are with the opposite “problem” 
of surplus food supplies, cannot visualize the 
agony of well over half the people in the world 
who are lacking life’s dire necessities. Too much, 
therefore, cannot be written or said on this sub- 
ject, especially in our country, if we ever hope 
to help solve the world’s hunger problem. We 
must be made increasingly aware of this problem, 
which should be discussed freely and intelligently 
by people in all walks of life. Here, certainly, 
decent people may not remain indifferent. 


- As we would expect, our present Holy Father 
has given some very encouraging and helpful 
direction on this subject. On December 6 of 
last year, His Holiness addressed delegates at- 
tending the seventh session of the United Nations 
ood and Agriculture Organization. His te- 
arks on this occasion were typically apt and 
direct. In recognizing the goals of the F.A.O., 


analysis of the world food crisis when he said: 


he Holy Father also gave a brief but complete 
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mands, on the other hand, the investment of a 
huge capital. No one will deny that this condi- 
tion constiiutes a danger to the mission of the 
press which is to aid people in gaining a knowl- 
edge of public affairs through promotion of sound 
publicity. 

Catholics, on their part, might do well to re- 
member Jefferson’s fears that a truthful news- 
paper “would find few readers.” Is it not true 
that worthy Catholic publications suffer from a 
lack of subscribers because they avoid what makes 
so many other publications appear attractive? 
Nor should it be overlooked that those who sup- 
port a press which is indifferent to the observance 
of moral precepts are guilty of abetting the evil 
fallacies of the papers and the evils which ensue 
therefrom. 


“The essential part of your work consists of 
acting effectively in the field of agriculture and 
also of exploiting the fishing and forestry indus- 
tries. You will undoubtedly be preoccupied with 
directing toward underfed peoples, who make 
up 70 per cent of the world’s population, the 
surplus production of the more favored nations, 
thereby assuring the latter of stable markets. But 


‘it is much more urgent to provide for increased 


production in the very places where scarcity makes 
itself felt. In order to do this you desire first 
to reduce the often considerable losses due to the 
inexperience of farmers and to epidemics. Then 
you want to increase production through improve- 
ment of cultivation methods, the use of fertilizer 
and the selection of plant species. Finally you 
look forward to putting into use lands that are 
still uncultivated, especially by means of irri- 
gation. In all of this the phases of achievement 
are necessarily preceded by inquiries and detailed 
studies designed to weigh the possibilities of im- 
provement and to prevent the consequences of 
serious error. 


Keenly aware that a program as vast as that 
espoused by the F.A.O. is not free from certain 
dangers, the Holy Father enunciated several basic 
social concepts which must guide those who ad- 
minister it. He stated: ; 


“This plan, so broad and varied, unquestionably 
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raises uncommon problems. The most delicate 
perhaps, as you have clearly seen, will consist 
of creating social conditions in which the workers 
to whom you are going to give aid and advice will 
develop a taste for their work, interest themselves 
in it and exploit to the maximum the resources 
procured for them. In fact, it is useless to send 
out experts to teach new methods and improve 
mechanical equipment when the human conditions 
in which a man lives keep him from drawing 
from his efforts the profit he has a right to expect. 
To stimulate interest and personal initiative, to 
show that the good of the community will not 
be achieved at the expense of the welfare of in- 
dividuals, but to their profit, and to see to it that 
this is really the case, are certainly elements of 
primary importance for your success. Thus to 
your economic task is added a no less decisive so- 
cial one, whose value we should like to em- 
phasize.”’ 

No one can be unaware of the special bless- 
ings in a material way which have been ours in 


Higher wages and shorter hours cannot alone 
solve present-day social problems. What is needed 
is a concept of “‘social justice” that aims at setting 
up an integrated society in which modern man can 
find food to still the spiritual hunger of his soul. 


This was one of the key thoughts brought forth 
at an international meeting of young Catholics at 
Drakenburgh, Holland, which was organized by 
the Office of Cultural Relations maintained by 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference at 
Bonn, Germany. Dedicated to the general theme 
“The Middle Generation and Society,” the meeting 
was attended by delegates from Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Austria and 
the United States. 


Some of the views presented by various speakers 
at the Drakenburgh meeting were: 


1. There is an over-emphasis in Christian social 
thinking on the “economic man” and too much 
time is wasted in analyzing the errors of the past 
rather than investigating the processes by which 
the future can be shaped. 


2. New social structures developed by mass 
society (i.e. political parties based on class dis- 
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America since the founding of our Republic. The 
blessings have not diminished, even in the present 
age of world stress; if anything, they have in- 
creased. In an effort to explain the reason for 
God's special bounty toward us, some have point- 
ed to our people’s traditional generosity. Let us 
pray that at least in a small way we will continue 
by our generosity to evidence our gratitude to our 
Heavenly Father. If only some feasible way could 
be found for channeling our surplus food com- 
modities to the starving masses in the Orient and 
elsewhere! We are aware that distribution of 
food supplies in this way is not merely as easy 
as the uninitiated might think. We also know 
that this is not the solution of the world’s hunger 
problem. But it would be a corporal work of 
mercy; and it would be so consonant with the 
example of Him to Whom the Holy Father re- 
ferred in his address when he said: “Was not 
Christ careful to satisfy the hunger of the crowds 
which followed Him? Did He not teach His dis- 
ciples a prayer that asks for daily bread?” 


tinctions) have failed to halt the alienation of the 
individual from society. 


3. It is impossible to reverse the developments 
that have led to the present-day economic order. 
The mass-type society is an inevitable part of 
modern economy. 


4. The social crisis of modern Europe reflects 
the permanent crisis of mankind which has its 
roots in original sin and in the struggle between 
God and Satan. 


5. Preserving and stimulating a healthy family 
life offers the most promising prospect for relax- 
ing present tensions inherent in mass-type society. 


6. The human relations factor must be con- 
sidered to a far greater extent than heretofore in 
industrial enterprises, together with decisive ef-— 
forts to give workers a share in the responsibility 
for, and the management of business enterprises. 


7. Christians have the special responsibility of — 
drawing upon their Faith and the strength of the 
Sacraments in taking the initiative toward solving 
social problems. Their guiding principle should 
be the restoration of man to his dignity as a pers« 
and as a child of God. : 
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Expellees and Refugees in 
West Germany 
(Concluded) 


N ADDITION to the 759 million mark credits for 
ul capital investment, we had to spend much more. 
Having lost 2.5 million dwellings and having a 
‘wenty per cent increase of population, we had to 
make a maximum effort to rebuild housing. In 
he last four years, we have rebuilt 1.5 million 
upartments, of which 350,000 went to refugees and 
expellees. But with 10 million new-comers and 
wn average of four to a family, we needed 2.5 
million housing units and are still far from hav- 
ing solved the problem. Labor and raw materials 
ate available, so we are limited only by finance. 


In the field of finance, we have provided jobs 
‘or 2,800,000 refugees and expellees. This also 
called for heavy investment. To re-individualize 
the workers, we have set up 59,000 craftsman 
‘hops in all trades. This required a capital invest- 
ment of 25 billion marks (or 6 billion dollars) 
oetween 1945 and 1952. 


We got this money by attempting to equalize the 
purdens of war among those who had lost every- 
‘hing and those who had lost little. Every property 
aot damaged by war was charged fifty per cent 
bf its assessed value; this charge, which bears in- 
serest, has to be amortized and paid off over a 
chirty-year period. The installments are paid into 
_ special fund, outside of the government budget, 
ased to make investments and loans and later to 
pay compensation to those who lost everything in 
the war. This plan makes available 750 million 
dollars a year for thirty years. 


To date, about thirty-five per cent of the prob- 
sem of the refugees and expellees has been taken 
sare of ; three and a half million people have been 
wtegrated. Another forty-five per cent have some 
rmployment, not necessarily in their own skills, 
ind are housed, although inadequately; these are 
»n their way to integration and will reach that 
yoal sooner or later. Twenty per cent are still 
unemployed, inadequately housed, and without 


» 


| Erbe function of the Church is to teach 


ternal principles, not to solve technical prob- 
s. How many of us, when discussing the 
tarious evils of the day, have not heard the ques- 
ion: “Why does the Church not do this or that” 
the face of problems which range from housing 
economic disputes and social evils? 
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hope. Another 23 billion marks will be needed to 
finish this integration work. 

Since the war, Germany has been. faced with 
three concurrent problems: to reconstruct housing 
and factories destroyed by war; to close the serious 
aps in the economy caused by splitting Germany 
into East and West; and to increase housing and 
employment above prewar levels to absorb a 
twenty per cent increase in population. At the 
same time, 40 per cent of the budget goes for sup- 
port of foreign troops defending Western Ger- 
many and another 40 per cent goes for social costs. 
Only 20 per cent is left for all other purposes 
including the integration task. Income taxes run 
up to 94 per cent and average 40.6 per cent; the 
special equalization tax is over and above normal 
taxation. It is almost impossible to increase tax- 
ation to accelerate the integration program. 

Help has been received from individuals over 
the world. Germans will never forget the food 
and clothing packages received from Americans. 
Such individual help enabled Germany to survive 
the first years after 1945. Church groups such 
as the World Council of Churches, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and the American 
Friends Service Committee have helped and are 
still helping. 

On the political side, because the refugees were 
given equal legal status they ceased to be an in- 
ternational concern. The International Refugee 
Organization has been forbidden to assist. The 
United Nations High Commissioner is not per- 
mitted to help in this situation. 

Individuals and voluntary agencies of many 
countries will doubtless continue in this special 
task, which is also a contribution to the free world 
to whose ideology Germany now strongly adheres. 


WERNER G. MIDDELMANN 
The Sudeten Bulletin, Jan. 1954 


Werner G. Middelmann is Assistant Secretary of the 
Federal Ministry for Refugees and Expellees of the 
West German Government. He toured the United 
States a few months ago under the auspices of the 
American Friends Service Committee, giving lectures on 
the German expellee problem in twelve major cities. 


By teaching the eternal principles which must 
govern all of human behavior, the Church has in 
fact given to man the solution which he seeks. 
The application of these principles, in individual 
behavior, has never yet failed to be a solution. 


Ensign, Nov. 28, °53 


SOCIAL 


Liturgy in the Vernacular 


HE BISHOPS OF England and Wales, according 

to a report in the Catholic Herald, have 
authorized the translation into English of certain 
rites and blessings of the Church with a view to 
their submission to and sanction by the Holy See. 

Work on an adequate translation is already 
in progress. Latin, it is understood, is being re- 
tained for some essentials such as the exorcism and 
form of the Sacrament of Baptism, and the anoint- 
ing in Extreme Unction. 

At present seven countries which have substantial 
parts of the Ritual in their own languages are Austria, 
Germany, France, Indonesia, Japan, China and India 
(for the Hindi Tongue). Bishops in the United States 
are also petitioning for the use of translations in English 
and it is hoped that the Holy See will give permission 
next year. 


Larger German Farms 


O INCREASE WEST GERMANY ’S agricultural pro- 

duction, the Ministry of Agriculture of the 
Bonn Government is considering a plan to merge 
small farms and mechanize them. It is felt by 
the German planners that larger farms will be 
better adapted to mechanization, which in turn 
will yield a greater output per farm. Only 128,000 
of West German’s two million farms consist of 
forty-five acres or more. 

To halt the prevailing trend toward a multipli- 
cation of smaller farms, a modification in the 
present inheritance laws is also contemplated. Ac- 
cording to the present laws, all the immediate 
heirs of a farmer are entitled to a share of his 
land. The planners are considering a change in 
the provisions according to which a farmer would 
be permitted to will his entire land holding to 
one of his heirs and pay off the other heirs with 
money. This would involve considerable financ- 
ing by the State, which would be called upon to 
make low interest-bearing long term loans to 
the heirs designated by the farmer to receive the 
land intact. 


The whole problem of increasing the crop yield of 
West Germany is consequent upon the country’s. ill- 
advised partition, one of the bitter fruits of the Yalta 
Conference. Germany’s economy is based on a united 
country. It is the severance of the East from the West 
which has necessarily disrupted her economy. Stalin 
undoubtedly knew this at Yalta. 


REVIEW 


Tax Deductions for Child Care 


peek PROPOSED CHANGES in our present laws 

governing income taxes is a relief measure 
in favor of some four hundred thousand mothers 
and fathers who must pay for the care of their 
young children while they work. 


The House Ways and Means Committee pro- 
posed that deductions up to $600 a year be made 
for the expense of child care, if the expense was 
incurred as a necessity for the parent to hold 
his or her job. It is estimated that, on the aver- 
age, the deductions would save each qualified 
person about $100.00 a year in taxes. 


The committee decided that the deductions 
would apply only to the single heads of house- 
holds, such as widows, widowers, or, persons 
legally separated or divorced. The deductions, 
according to the proposal, would not extend to 
married couples, except where the husband was 
incapable of self-support. Also, tax relief would 
be given only for expenses for the care of chil- 
dren under ten years of age. An exception would. 
be made in the case of children between ten 
and sixteen where they were handicapped phys-— 
ically to an extent that made them unable to at- 
tend a regular school. Relief would also be 
given only in cases of child care given outside the 
home. Deduction claims to pay baby-sitters 
would, therefore, not be allowed. 


The House Ways and Means Committee, by recom- 
mending deductions up to $600.00, doubled the amount 
suggested by experts. It is estimated that this relief in 
the tax burden of those who qualify might cause a 
forty million dollar a year loss in revenue by the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Credit Unions 


ee eee CATHOLIC parish credit unions 

were established last year, the Credit Union 
National Association reported. There are now 
747 credit unions organized in Catholic parishes 
in the United States. The aggregate membership 
is 448,200. . 


The C.U.N.A. report acknowledged that “historically, 
the Catholic parish has played an important part in 
the growth of the credit union movement. The first 
credit union in the United States was organized by the 
St. Marie Parish in Manchester, N. H., in 1909. Today, 
79 per cent of all parish credit unions are Cathol 
owned and operated.” ; : 
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Religion in Public Schools 


is LIEU OF A released-time program of religious 
instruction which was discontinued in 1947, 
‘the public school system of San Diego has intro- 
duced a new program for teaching “‘moral and 
jspiritual values” to the pupils. The new pro- 
(gram was devised over a period of nearly two 
years by a School-Community Advisory Committee. 
'The manual of instruction now in use incorporates 
suggestions made by Protestant, Catholic and 
|Jewish clergymen. Although the new plan has 
(been in effect for about two months, not a single 
tprotest has been reported. . 


The basic ideas and teachings of the course in 
“spiritual and moral values” include these: Assumption 
cof the existence of, and reverence for, God; respect for 
tthe human person; loyalty to American ideals; respon- 
ssibility for “‘self-direction and strengthening of char- 
pacter;’’ perseverance in pursuit of worthy goals; de- 
ivotion to truth; respect for the Golden Rule and broth- 
serhood. 


Community Pastures 


eres TO THE Ensign of January 2, fifty- 

seven community pastures are operated un- 
der the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. The pastures 
range in size from roughly 10,000 to 155,000 acres, 
and altogether 1,650,020 acres of reclaimed 
abandoned farm land and overgrazed pasture 
land have been enclosed. 

Carrying capacity of the pastures has been more 
‘than doubled since the inception of the community 
pasture program, by use of controlled grazing and 
pasture improvement practices. Summer grazing 
is now provided on these pastures for over 90,000 
head of cattle and 3,600 horses, owned by over 
‘6,000 livestock raisers. 


Pasturage is allocated by the local community 
pasture committees on the basis of need. First 
preference is given to farmers who were moved 
and resettled from the pasture areas. 


_ A breeding service is provided in the community 
-pastures to assist the small farmer in improving his 


livestock; vaccination, spraying, dehorning and 
other miscellaneous services are provided at cost 
y P.F.R.A. to ensure the health of the animals. 


Grazing fees, on a monthly basis are: Cattle, 75 
Kents per head; horses, $1; sheep, 7 cents. Cows, breed- 
ling service, $3, and for colts born on pasture, a flat 
“rate of $3 for the season, and for calves born on 
ypasture, $2. 


Alcoholism 


A SURVEY REPORT on alcoholism, released by 

the Keeley Institute of Dwight, Illinois, says 
that “alcoholism has been authoritatively described 
as the No. 4 health problem in the United States 
today.” According to U. S. Public Health re- 
ports, alcoholic addiction is 10% more prevalent 
than tuberculosis, 50% more prevalent than can- 
cer and 225% more prevalent than poliomyelitis. 
In actual numbers, according to the Yale Center 
of Alcoholic Studies, there are around 4 million 
alcoholics in our country, or almost three per 
one hundred members of our population. 

The true addictive drinker develops over a 
period of approximately ten years, and in about 
80% of the cases is recognized as such when he 
is between the ages of 35 and 45 years, i.e., in 
an age group which is ordinarily the most pro- 
ductive time in life. 


In the last ten years the incidence of alcoholic ad- 
diction has increased at the alarming rate of almost 
50%. In an effort to keep abreast of current medical 
opinion on the nature and treatment of “the problem 
drinker,” Keely Institute sent out a questionnaire to 
a select list of physicians. The large number of re- 
plies to the questionnaire served to emphasize the great 
interest of the medical profession in America’s No. 
4 health problem. Much to the point was a state- 
ment made by one of the physicians interrogated: 
“So-called ‘social drinking’ is really anti-social and un- 
necessary. 


Aid to Farmers 


HE FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION last year 

extended credit or technical assistance for bet- 
ter farming to 220,000 families. About half of 
those served were wat veterans and othet young 
farmers who needed credit and advisory assistance 
to become established in agriculture. Veterans 
continued to receive preferance in all regular loan 
programs. 

Farmers used the loans to adjust and improve 
their livestock and crop programs, develop their 
land, purchase and enlarge farms, build or repair 
houses and farm buildings, and develop water 
supplies. The F. H. A. assistance was given only 
to farmers whose needs could not be met by local 
banks or other credit sources in their communities. 


Some 35,500 families completed repayment of loans 
during the year. The total amount repaid was about 
$173,500,000 including interest. 


eS) 
aN 
oO 


Unemployment 


URING THE MONTH of January unemployment 

increased by 510,000, the total number of job- 
less thus reaching 2,360,000, the highest level in 
three years. The proportion of unemployed per- 
sons is now 3.8 per cent, as compared with 3 
per cent in January 1953. 

The U. S. Census Bureau estimated total 
civilian employment at 59,800,000, or about 
1,000,000 below the December level. The evi- 
dent discrepancy with the 510,000 unemployment 
increase was explained by the fact that many house- 
wives and others holding temporary Christmas 
jobs in stores and elsewhere withdrew from the 
labor market and were not counted as unemployed. 

Seasonal factors had a lot to do with the rise 
in the number of jobless, the Census Bureau re- 
ported, but there were also declines in employment 
in industries that were usually stable at this time 
of the year. 

In addition to the unemployed, there were 
275,000 persons in January who had been tem- 
porarily laid off with instructions to return to 
work within thirty days. This number was about 
80,000 larger than in January a year ago. The 
group, although measured separately, is included 
with the employed because the persons have jobs 
and are not looking for other work. 

Construction and factory workers accounted for most 
of the additions to the jobless total. As in December, 
unemployment in January was running about 450,000 
above the level of a year earlier. The Bureau stressed 
the point that only about half of those listed as jobless 
were men 25 years old and over, who customarily are 


the major breadwinners. The proportion was the same 
as that of a year ago, it was added. 


Mexican Contract Labor 


pee PUIG TO FIGURES released by the Bank of 

Foreign Trade, remittances made by the 
braceros (legally contracted Mexican farm labor- 
ers) to their homes amounted to thirty million 
dollars last year and constituted the third largest 
source of income for Mexico, exceeded only by 
the mining industry and tourist trade. The 
Excelsior of Mexico City announced that, during 
1952, th 204,000 braceros contracted to employers 
in the United States had earned $67,000,000. 

The espalda mojada (wetback), who is an 
illegal entrant, comes in greater numbers than the 
bracero. According to the U. S. Immigration 
Service, from July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, a 
total of 543,538 Mexican wetbacks were officially 
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apprehended in the U. S. and returned to Mexico. 
In the fiscal year from 1952 to 1953 the number 
climbed to 875,318. 

A dispute has risen between the governments of 
Mexico and the United States over the employ- 
ment of Mexican labor in our country. Formerly 
an agreement between the two countries provided 
that Mexican workers receive the prevailing wage 
for domestic labor as it was determined by the 
U. S. Department of Labor. The present attitude 
of our Government is that there is no legal basis 
for Washington to fix wages for any private work- 
ers. Our Government has also taken the view that 
Mexican Consuls in the United States abused their 
privileges under the old agreement to “‘supervise™ 
migrant labor contracts, going so far in some in- 
stances as to modify contracts. The general 
American view at this time is that the business 
of contracting for migrant laborers should be 
transferred to border stations north of the Rio 
Grande. 

The failure of both governments up to this time to 
reach an agreement on the method of insuring a decent 
wage to the Mexican migrant laborer has caused much 
resentment against our country in Mexico. Meanwhile, 
Mexico’s problem of insufficient employment opportuni- 
ties continues. It is feared that, if no agreement on 


contract-labor is reached, the flow of ‘‘wetbacks’”’ into: 
our country will be greater than ever. 


: 


Freedom of Worship Amendment 


A BILL AMENDING the Quebec Freedom of Wor- 

ship Act whereby “abusive and insulting 
statements” against any religion will become an 
infraction of the law has been given first reading 
in the Quebec Legislature. The bill gives the 
Attorney General and municipalities of Quebec 
power to ban publication or distribution of such 
abusive and insulting statements, and also pro- 
vides for application to the courts for injunctions’ 
against violators to prevent recurrence of any such 
violation. 


The penalties for infraction of the law include 
a maximum fine of $200 for the first offense, 
$400 for the second offense and $1,000 for each 
subsequent offense. In the event fines are not. 
paid, jail_alternatives range from one month to 
six months. = 

While the bill does not mention the Witnesses o 7 
Jehova, Premier Maurice Duplessis, who also is Attorn 
General of Quebec, has said that this legislation sh 
serve to curtail activities of the Witnesses of Jehova 
which have given rise to complaints. mgt 
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Inter-American Educational Congress 


HE FIFTH INTER-AMERICAN Congress on Cath- 

olic Education, which convened recently in 
Havana, drew 350 delegates from twenty-three 
countries. 


A resolution adopted by the Congress listed in 
hierarchial order the qualifications of a Catholic 
teacher. Mentioned first were the supernatural 
qualifications—an “intense supernatural spirit, 
‘manifested in his life of faith, apostleship and 
‘love of his mission.” Other requirements stressed 
‘were intellectual capacity, professional compe- 
‘tence, good practical judgment and “genuine and 
|permanent emotional control.” 


Emphasis was also placed on the necessity of 
ithe teacher having “a profound social orientation 
which enables him to understand, sympathize with, 
sand sacrifice himself for his students.” This 
ssocial orientation in the teacher would create an 
jinfluence on the students by way of enabling them 
tto understand current social problems and appre- 
ciate the social doctrines of the Church. 


The Congress gave special attention to the lay teacher, 
specifically recommending the following: “Careful se- 
lection of candidates; the payment of salaries in line 
with the Church’s teaching on social justice; integration 
of lay teachers into religious educational institutions as 
“collaborators of high importance.” 


Jury Rules Against Union Shop 


JURY IN A TEXAS DISTRICT COURT tfuled in 
favor of the Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe 
ilway and a group of its employees in a suit 
to block the introduction of the union shop. Judge 
. C. Nelson announced that he would not make 
final decision on granting an injunction until 
fter hearing final arguments from counsel on 
ebruary 7. The jury’s verdict, however, is con- 
sidered to put the weight of probability in favor 
f the injunction being granted. 


The litigation grew out of a 1951 amendment 
co the Railway Labor Act sanctioning union shop 
sontracts in the railroad field, despite state laws 
o the contrary. Thirteen states, including Texas, 
ave so-called “right to work” laws excluding 
nion membership or nonmembership as a con- 
tion of employment. The question is whether 
Songress’ constitutional power to regulate inter- 
tate commerce makes the 1951 Federal law super- 
‘or to the state laws. 


in addition, the railroad and the employee plain- 


tiffs argued that the union shop violated consti- 
tutional freedoms and property rights. 

The unions, on the other hand, contended that 
the union shop was a constructive institution in 
labor relations, espoused by law, and that, since 
under the law a recognized union has to represent 
all the employees of a bargaining unit, it is only 
fair and reasonable that all may be required to 
join a union. 


The injunction barring the compulsory union shop 
is sought against sixteen A. F. of L. unions in the 
non-operating (off-train) field of railroad employees, 
of which there are 900,000 on the Nation’s railroads. 
The Sante Fe suit is one of a dozen on the same 
subject now pending in various states. It is expected 
that, regardless of Judge Nelson’s final decision, the 
Sante Fe case will certainly go to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 


East German Refugees 


A TOTAL OF 305,737 refugees from the Soviet 
zone of Germany were registered in West 
Berlin in 1953. This means that more than 1.7 
per cent of the entire population fled to the West. 
The greatest part of the exodus occurred during 
the early months of 1953. By last month the rush 
was over and the flow was back to the “normal” 
level of a year and a half ago. The December 
figure was 8,606, compared with 48,724 who fled 
in March. . 
’ More than 4,700 members of the East German Peo- 
ple’s Police sought asylum in the West during the year. 
Many were recently recruited youths. The figure for 
1952 was 2,300. 


Decrease in Installment Credit 


CCORDING TO THE Federal Reserve Board, buy- 

ing on credit in the U. S. increased only $86 
million during November, the smallest increase 
since last February. November was the fifth suc- 
cessive month in which the buying public cut its 
credit buying sharply. In most of the last eighteen 
months, consumer credit has risen 300 to 500 
million dollars. From July through November, 
the increase averaged $170 million. By way of 
contrast with last November, in the same month 
of 1952 credit buying vaulted to $464 million, 
more than five times the increase in 1953. 


The most drastic cutback in November, according to 
the Reserve Board’s figures, was in auto credit purchases. 
The public increased its indebtedness for autos last 
November only $21,000,000, compared with $226,000,- 
000 a year earlier. Fk wks 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


THE BENDER FAMILY, GERMAN PIONEERS OF 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (1798-1945) 
III. 


Last Will and Testament of 
John Jacob Bender, May 28, 1827 


OHN JACOB BENDER died at his homestead on 

December 6, 1828, at the ripe old age of 88 
years. His remains lie in St. Michael’s Cemetery 
in Loretto, Pa., where he was buried, with Prince 
Gallitzin officiating at his funeral.*) A year 
and a half before his death he made his Last 
Will and Testament which reads thus: 

“In the name of God. Amen. I, John Jacob 
Bender of the Township of Susquehanna, Cambria 
County and State of Pennsylvania, being sick and 
weak in body, but of sound mind, memory and 
understanding (Praised be God for it), and con- 
sidering the certainty of death and the uncertainty 
of the time thereof, and to the end I may be 
better prepared to leave this world, whenever 
it may please God to call me hence, do, therefore, 
make and declare this my Last Will and Testa- 
ment in manner following, that is to say: 

“T give and bequeath to my son Henry all that 
plantation where I now live, containing fifty- 
acres, together with all the houses and stables 
which are erected thereon, with all the grain that 
is in the ground, with this exception that the 
said Henry, his Heirs or Assigns, shall give my 
beloved wife Elizabeth a decent maintenance of 
_ the above fifty acres of land during her life, and 
after her death to give her a decent burial. 

“T give and bequeath to my beloved wife Eliza- 
beth the Red Cow that carries the bell, and the 
first choice of a sheep and lamb, and all her 
kitchen furniture, one bed and bedding. 

“And I give and bequeath to my son Henry 
my two horses, geers, and all the farming utensils 
belonging to me, and all the cows and young 
cattle, all the hogs and two sheep, all the house- 
hold furniture, and the said Henry is to pay all 
debts which may lawfully come against my Estate. 

“I give and bequeath to my son William the 
sum of Ten Dollars, being about the price of a 
cow and two sheep. 

“I give and bequeath to my son Emeric Bender 
two sheep. , 


8) Kittell, Souvenir, p. 202. 


“I give and bequeath to my daughter Mary 
Ann Byrns two sheep. 

“And it is also my Will that my gunsmith 
tools be sold at Public Sale, and the money that 
arises therefrom shall be applied for the expense 
of my funeral and Masses. 

“And I do nominate and appoint my son 
Emeric Bender my lawful executor. 

“Given under my hand and seal this Twenty- 
Eighth day of May, in the year of Our Lord One 
Thousand Eight Hundred and Twenty-Seven. 

X (His mark) 
John Jacob Bender’) 


Sealed and delivered in the presence of us: 
Yohan Geschpach James Ryan 


John Jacob Bender was survived by his wife 
Elizabeth for many years. Unfortunately, very 
little is known of her life. The family tradition 
states that she had lived to a ripe old age of about 
one hundred years. The exact date of her birth 
is not known, nor has the date of her death been 
transmitted. Death must have overtaken her 
about the year 1840. There is no record of her 
death in the church books of St. Michael’s of 
Loretto. We know that the Prince Gallitzin 
occasionally forgot to make certain entries in the: 
church books. For this reason we do not know 
in what cemetery Mrs. Elizabeth Bender was 
buried. It is possible that she was not buried in 
Loretto, but in the cemetery of St. Joseph’s Church 
at Hart’s Sleeping Place. This church and ceme- 
tery was established in the year 1830 and the home- 
stead, in which she lived and died, was included 
within the limits of that Parish. Yet no tombstone 
marks her grave in that cemetery, nor is there any 
entry of her death to be found in the church books 
of St. Joseph’s. This is the more surprising in 
view of the fact that her son Emeric had been very 
active in first establishing that mission church. _ 

The family tradition is a total blank in regarc 
to the life of that pioneer woman. All we know— 
and this is very much, indeed—is that she raisec 
an ideal family whose posterity spread far anc 
wide the ideals of the Catholic Religion. . 
9) A copy of this Last Will and Testament was loan 


for transcription by Mr. William Bender of Pittsburgh, 
a great-grandson of John Jacob Bender. eee 


* 
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Early Years of Emeric Bender (1784-1820 ) 


The oldest son of John Jacob Bender became 
the leading member of the family even during 
the declining years of his father. He was born 
in Germany on November 13, 1784, and received 
in baptism the Christian name “Emeric,” evidently 
i reminiscence of his father’s sojourn in Hungary, 
since the name Emeric was practically unknown 
in his father’s native land of Westphalia in those 
days. At the age of fourteen he was taken by 
his parents to the United States. ; 


In January of 1868, Mr. Emeric Bender pub- 
lished a short retrospect of his life in The Al/e- 
ghenian of Ebensburg, Pa., in which he says: 


“I came to this country with my parents from 
Germany in 1798. We took passage at Hamburg, 
and arrived in Philadelphia in November.!°) I was 
bound out to Col. Caleb Davis, No. 4 South Third 
Street, who sent me to school."!) The following 
year, 1799, just before Christmas, the schoolmaster 
said that there would be no school the next day, for 
General Washington would be buried that day. 
I was at George Washington’s funeral’) and I 
Suppose there is no other man in this country 
;who can say as much. I was bound out, when 
I was fourteen years old, to serve six years. After 
wmy term of service had expired, I came to Loretto, 
Cambria County, on the 14th day of April, 1805. 
(My father had gone there three years before. In 
11807, Rev. Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin got 
authority from Henry Drinker and Jacobus Down- 
ang, who owned eight tracts of land near Carroll- 
town, for three settlers to make choice of one 
hundred acres each of that land, at one dollar 
per acre. Thomas Byrne’*) got the first choice, 


10) The ship records quoted above state that Mr. 
‘John Jacob Bender arrived with his family in Phila- 
idelphia on December 19, 1798. Accordingly, Mr. Emeric 
Bender made a mistake in placing his arrival in Novem- 
ber 1798. ’ f 

11) The education which Emeric Bender received in 
the school of Philadelphia proved a great boon to him; 
v8 learned English in school and thereby was pre- 


red to fill his position of Squire in later life. 

12) General George Washington was buried at Mount 
Jernon on December 18, 1799. This happened not “just 
before Christmas.” Emeric Bender is evidently wrong 
stating that he was “at George Washington’s fun- 
1.” Even if he had wished to be present on that 


from Philadelphia to Mount Vernon. The services he 
ttended were not the funeral services in Mount 
mn, but the memorial services in Philadelphia, which 
held on Christmas Day of 1799, or the day previous. 
old pioneer confused the two celebrations in his 
ection and made a false statement in> his 
spect. : ie 

—- Byrne was born in 1779, was married in 
Sarah Burgoon and had as many as thirteen 
1 baptized in St. Michael’s Church in Loretto 


» = = 


asion he could have found no facilities to take him 


3) 


I got the second and Conrad Luther!) the third. 
My two neigbors have been dead from forty to 
fifty years, so I am the only living one who set- 
tled here, when the County was yet a wilderness.” 


On January 26, 1807, the Act organizing Cam- 
bria County for judicial and political functions 
was passed and in the following October the first 
general election in the County was held and thete- 
by its organization was completed. In his 
Retrospect, Mr. Emeric Bender states that he was 
selected a juryman of the first court held in 
Cambria County. This selection proves that Mr. 
Emeric Bender took active part in political life 
from the very time of its organization. Certainly 
in 1807 Cambria County was inhabitated by barely 
2,000 people and could count only 600 votes. Yet 
it was quite a mark of distinction that the young 
man, who had settled in the country for only two 
and a half years, was selected to serve on the jury. 
This was the beginning of the political career of 
Mr. Emeric Bender in Cambria County. Thus 
Emeric Bender was privileged to exert an active 
influence on the improvements of roads and other 
public utilities not only in Cambria County, but 
also in neighboring Counties. 

During the year 1808, Mr. Emeric Bender was 
joined in matrimony to Mary Magdalen Yost who 
was six months older than her husband. The 
couple settled on the farm-land which Emeric 
had bought the previous year. Nine children were 
born to them from 1810 till 1828, all baptized 
in St. Michael’s Church of Loretto. 


In 1810 the term of bondage of the girl Mary 
Ann expired, and Emeric Bender walked from 
Cambria County to Philadelphia to bring back his 
sister. She was married on June 11, 1811, to 
John Byrne, a son of Emeric’s neighbor, Thomas 
Byrne.’°) 

It was about the year 1810 that Emeric Bender 
took into his family John Campbell, son of Patrick 
Campbell and an orphan of four years. This John 
Campbell had been born in Philadelphia, and on 


from 1802 till 1826. He died in 1830 and is buried in 
the cemetery of the Loretto Church (Kittell, Souvenir, 
pp. 102, 169; Wirtner, Benedictines, p. 16). : 

14) Conrad Luther, a native of Thuringia, a distant 
relative of Martin Luther’s family, but no direct 
descendant of the Reformer, came over to America as 
a Hessian soldier in the service of England; but he 
deserted to the Americans and served in the American 
army. Prince Gallitzin received him into the Catholic 
Church. In 1795 he was married to Elizabeth Smith, 
and from 1796 till 1806 he had five children baptized 
in the Loretto Church (Kittell, Sowvenir, p. 1381; Wirt- 
ner, Benedictines, p. 16). Date of death is not known. 

15) Kittell, Souvenir, p. 102; Wirtner, Benedictines, 
Den LOs 
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June 4, 1826, was married to Susan Myers by 
Prince Gallitzin in Loretto.*®) 

On Prince Gallitzin’s list of Paschal Com- 
munions of 1810 appear the following names of 
Benders: Emeric, Ann Mary Elizabeth (his 
mother), Mary Ann (his sister) and Martha 
(should be Magdalen, his wife). On the list of 
Paschal Confessions of 1811 appear the names 
of Jacob (the father), Emeric, Elizabeth 
(mother), Martha (wife) and Mary Ann (Sis- 
ter).17) No name of the Benders appears on 
the list of persons confirmed in 1811 by Bishop 
Egan in Loretto. Yet all these lists seem to be 
incomplete. 

The War of 1812 proved a stirring event in the 
otherwise monotonous lives of the mountaineers 
of Cambria County. Two companies were fur- 
nished by the county. Emeric Bender was chosen 
to be the captain of a contingent of soldiers and 
took part in the celebrated Black Rock expedition 
which marched through trackless forests to the 
shores of Lake Erie.18) When the war was ended 
the pioneer soldier Emeric Bender returned to his 
homestead and into seclusion, because at that time 
there were to be found no more than eight or nine 
settlers living in the large section which now com- 
prises Carrol, Barr and Susquehanna townships. 

Emeric Bender was elected Squire, an office 
which he filled for a lifetime. In those days of 
frontier life he exerted an extraordinarily strong 
influence on the maintenance of public order far 
beyond the confines of his particular township. 
The authority of Squire Bender was able to sup- 
press abuses which tried to creep into the peace- 
ful population time and again. Many difficulties 
among the settlers were amicably adjusted through 
the wise counsels of the Squire. Everyone who 
was wronged was sure to find in him a powerful 
protector. 


In the course of time, Squire Emeric Bender was 
elected County Auditor, and in 1827 County Com- 
missioner, offices which gave him greater power 
for the good of Cambria County. Together with 
the two other county commissioners, Paul Benshof 
and David Todd, he entered into a contract with 
Arnold Downing for the construction of the first 
spacious court house at the county seat in Ebens- 
burg. Up to that time, court was held in a build- 


_ 16) Kittell, Souvenir, p. 103; Wirtner, Benedictines, 


PsbS, 

_ 17) These lists are printed in Kittell, Souvenir, pp. 
--207,'210-211, 216, 218." ee 
1 ) Egle, History of Pennsylvania, p. 473 and family 


tradition. 
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ing which served also as a prison; the courtroom 
was upstairs and the prison below. It happened 
once that a prisoner, having been sentenced for 
contempt of court above, was seized in his prison 
below with a devotional fit and he sang so lustily 
that the court was compelled to adjourn until his 
term of probation expired.'*) 


Emeric Bender Promotes Building of 
St. Joseph’s Church, 1829 


By the year 1829 the population of Cambria 
County had been steadily increasing. The census 
of 1830 counted 7,079 inhabitants in Cambria 
County. Accordingly, the population had more 
than doubled during the decennium 1820-1830. 
Likewise, the Catholic population had greatly in- 
creased. The parish church of Loretto had been 
located at a great distance from the new settle- 
ments of the Benders and their neighbors, and 
attendance at church services was possible only 
with great hardships, not to mention the irregu- 
larities of the services in the wilderness. It was 
quite natural that the new settlers were eagerly 
awaiting an opportunity to have a church erected 
nearer their locality. Finally in 1829, steps were 
taken to erect such a church. 

On September 29, 1829, eighty-two men as- 
sembled and pledged to pay a certain sum of 
money towards the erection of a Catholic church | 
at Hart's Sleeping Place. Emeric Bender heads 
the subscription list with twenty dollars, the 
highest sum pledged. Next follows a pledge of 
$15.00, two of $13.00, one of $12.00, eight of 
$10.00, and the rest ranging from $6.00 down to 
50 cents.*”) This list proves that Emeric Bender 
was the leader of the movement of church-building 
and by far the most wealthy settler in the district. 


It was decided that the new church be erected 
at Hart’s Sleeping Place. The place was so called 
from having once been the camp or stopping place 
of John Hart, a German, who carried on a trade. 
with the Indians. It was situated on the old Indian 
trail from the East to Kittanning, which was called 
the Kittanning Path. The place where the chuic 
was built was located some twelve miles north of 
Ebensburg and was known locally at Hart’s Sleep- 
ing Place as late as 1878."1) ; 


The church was built of logs. Emeric Bender 


19) Robert L. Johnston in: Egle’s Hi t Penn- 
ee p. abe Sten Eeetery, Chey a 
irtner, Benedictines prints the ¢ list of. 
subscribers on. pp. 19 54. i ompete ist 
a . Johnston in Egle’s History of Pennsyl: 07 L F 


p. 472 
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took part in cutting the trees and hauling the logs 
to the building site, where he helped to hew the 
logs and place them. All the settlers of the dis- 
trict, and occasionally even some from distant 
places, assisted in the work of construction under 
the leadership of the Squire Emeric Bender. 


The church is still preserved and is 56 feet long, 
130 feet wide and 1714 feet high. When the walls 
thad been reared to their proper height, the roof 
could not be put on, apparently on account of the 
shingles not having been delivered in time. When 
‘finally the shingles arrived, the roof was not con- 
structed immediately, but an extension was built 
which was to serve as the sacristy. The inside was 
dined only many years after completion of the 
building. Likewise, at a much later date, the choir 
doft was built, but was given so much slope that 
mone feels himself going downward in walking in 
fit. In order to better preserve the building and to 
Mgive it a neat outside appearance, the Benedictine 
Rather Otto Kopf, in 1881 had the outside walls 
rencased by weather-board so that the building 
looks like a frame church. 


On October 10, 1830, the church was blessed 
boy Prince Gallitzin and placed under the patronage 
of St. Joseph. For many years after the dedica- 
ction, divine service was celebrated in it once every 
four or six weeks.”*) Father James Bradley was 
appointed pastor of Ebensburg in October, 1830, 
immediately after his ordination. Making this 
the center of his missions, he would visit a large 
mumber of stations in Cambria and Indiana Coun- 
ties, giving to the Church in Ebensburg no more 
than one Sunday, or at most two, in the month. 
Rather Bradley accordingly was the first priest 
who had regular services in St. Joseph’s Church 
at Hart’s Sleeping Place; he continued to minister 
-o the congregation of that Church till fall of 
1834, when he was succeeded by Father Lemke.”*) 


‘In 1832 Bishop Patrick Kenrick of Philadelphia 
visited Cambria County and administered the sacra- 
ent of Confirmation. It was in 1811 that this 
sacrament was first administered here by a bishop, 
nd after an interruption of twenty-one years 
onfirmation was conferred again on settlers in 
ambria County for the second time. The bishop 
was well impressed by the congregation of St. 
Joseph’s and he wrote in his Diary under date of 
October 18th, 1832: “I confirmed sixty-one in 
he Church of St. Joseph in a place known as Hart's 


22) Wirtner, Benedictines, pp. 20-21, 
| 23) Lambing, History of t 
d Allegheny, New York, 1880, p. 344. 
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Sleeping Place, and nine more the following day 
in the same place. The faithful here wish to give 
thitty acres of land for the support of the pastor. 
The number of Catholics is small here, but they 
are remarkable by reason of their zeal and integrity 
of morals.’ This was the congregation in which 
Squire Bender exerted his good influence. 


Father Henry Lemke, pastor of Ebensburg, took 
charge of St. Joseph’s Parish on December 23, 
1834, residing, however, in Ebensburg. In the 
spring of 1836, he bought a farm near the church 
at Hart's Sleeping Place, because he intended to 
establish a settlement there. He moved there some 
time in 1837, leaving Ebensburg. Accordingly, 
Father Lemke became the first resident priest at 
St. Joseph’s. It was not long before he saw that 
Hart’s Sleeping Place was not the best place for 
his purpose. He therefore sold his farm in 1840 
and bought a tract of 400 acres three miles south 
of St. Joseph’s Church in Carrolltown, and built 
on it a small log house, the lower part serving 
as the cellar and spring-house, and the upper part 
as the living room and kitchen. About sixty feet 
to the east he erected a small chapel, where the 
few settlers of Carrolltown and vicinity could 
assist at Mass on week-days, when he was not 
absent on his missionary trips. On Sundays, how- 
ever, Mass was said either in St. Joseph’s at Hart's 
Sleeping Place, or at Ebensburg, or at Loretto in 
case of sickness of the Prince Gallitzin. During 
the Prince’s last illness, Father Lemke stayed for 
almost a month at Loretto at the bedside of the 
dying priest, remaining there till his death on 
May 6, 1840. 

Father Lemke succeeded Prince Gallitzin as 
pastor of Loretto in 1840, and was the only resi- 
dent priest-in the county for more than two years. 
In 1843 the Fathers Gibbs and O'Flaherty were 
sent to Cambria County to assist Father Lemke. 
Then Father Lemke gave the pastoral care of 


Loretto over to these assistants and resided most 


of the time on his farm in Carrolltown, thus be- 
ing able to give better service to the settlers of 
Hart’s Sleeping Place congregation. In 1844 
Father Lemke was relieved of the pastorate of 
Loretto and was succeeded by Father Hugh P. 
Gallagher. Shortly before Christmas of 1844, he 
took leave of his parishioners of St. Joseph's at 
Hart’s Sleeping Place and started on his trip to 
Germany to collect funds for his projected church 
and mission in Cambria County. During his ab- 
sence, St. Joseph’s Church and congregation were 
served by the Fathers residing at Loretto, and 
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occasionally by the Benedictine Father Nicholas 
Stauber. After a nine-months stay in Europe, 
Father Lemke returned to Carrolltown and St. 
Joseph’s, rich in money, books and vestments col- 
lected there. He resumed the pastorate of the 
settlers of Hart’s Sleeping Place and was pastor 
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till 1847. Later the Benedictines took charge of it 
and continue in charge to this day.**) 
(To be continued) 
REV. JOHN LENHART, O.F.M., Cap. 


24) Wirtner, Benedictines, pp. 22-23; Lambing, pe 
348; Kittell, Souvenir, pp. 67, 258. 


Book Reviews ; 


Powers, Francis J., C.S.V. Papal Pronouncements on 
the Political Order. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Maryland, 1952, p. XIII; 246. 
$3.50 


N OUR WORLD of moral and intellectual confusion, 

of contradictory political ideologies, of a subtile pos- 
itivism subversive to the Christian values which are the 
very moral substance of our democratic life, there is 
nothing we need more than clear thinking and a critical 
“distinguo,”’ so that we can distinguish objective truth 
from counterfeiting propaganda. 


Today there are less people than a generation ago who 
would decline to listen to Christian political theory as 
it was elaborated by Christian thinkers under the guid- 
ance of the magisterzum of the Church as laid down in 
Papal pronouncements. Though still looked at by non- 
Christians with a certain diffidence, few even of them 
will deny that the teachings of the Popes have proved 
sounder than many a fashionable political theory of the 
past decades. - 


Though texts of papal documents on the political 
order have appeared in satisfactory editions, we needed 
most a compilation of such papal documents organized 
around the main topics of Politics. Such a compilation 
is the book here reviewed, by Rev. F. J. Powers, Ass’t. 
Prof. of Political Science at the Catholic University of 
America. 

_ The book restricts itself wisely only to documents 
“on the political order and civic affairs.” Thus docu- 
ments treating mainly economic and social questions 
have been omitted, which is, of course, the right thing 
to do. In the difficult question of selecting from the 
many documents, as they are published every year in 
the Acta Apostolica Sedis, this reviewer has the impres- 
sion that Father Powers has shown good and discriminat- 
ing judgment in choosing those that are most important. 
The documents are organized around these topics: The 
and Nature of the State and Civil Authority; Purpose 
and Functions of the State; Church and State; Liberty 


The purpose Father Powers wanted to realize for the) 
profit of his reader, he has realized to the full. 
H. ROMMEN 


Georgetown University 
Washington, D. C. 


Hamilton, Raphael N., S.J. The Story of Marquette 
University. An Object Lesson in the De- 
velopment of Catholic Higher Education. 
The Marquette University Press, Milwaukee, 
1953. 484 pages. $6.00 


The story of Marquette University has a wider 
significance than just a record of one school. It 
presents a phase of the cultural history of the United 
States, for, as the author states, ‘““The story of how 
(Marquette) University attained its present stature . . . 
reveals certain typical features such as the trials and 
triumphs of academic executives, the scholarship and 
ideals of faculty members, the generosity and self-sacri- 
fice of God-fearing relatives and benefactors, the activity 
and earnestness of students and alumni, which have 
accompanied the growth of Catholic higher education 
everywhere in the United States.” (Preface). B? 
From this standpoint the story of Marquette will in- 
terest every one concerned with any phase of higher edu 
cation both in this country and in Europe; for Marquette 
is in more than one way a typical Catholic university 
The varied cultural and national elements in Milwauke 
and Wisconsin present traits which are duplicated whe 
ever a Catholic university has developed. 

The reading of this important and interesting stc 
has been made easy and pleasant by the style ai 
scholarly accomplishments of Father Hamilton. | 

The thousands of friends, alumni and al 
Marquette are not the only ones who will 
story; for this story has a lesson also for those 
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THE C. V. AND THE 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Protector, Most Rev. Joseph E, 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis. 

President, Albert J. Sattler, New York, N. Y. 

First Vice-President, Frank Gittinger, Texas. 

‘Second Vice-President, Rev. Albert Henkes, Texas. 

Third Vice-President, Joseph Steinle, Texas. 


|Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Rose Rohman, Missouri. 
President of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 


|General Secretary, Albert A. Dobie, Hamden, Conn, 

| Recording Secretary, Joseph J. Porta, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 

| Marshal, Charles A. Wollschlager, Conn. 


‘Trustees: Edw. F. Kirchen, Cal.; Jos. H. Holzhauer, 
| Wis.; Hy. J. Jacobsmeyer, Mo.; Jos. B. Goedeker, 
Mo.; Jos A. Kraus, Tex.; Frank Becherer, II1.; 
Arth. H. Hanebrink, Mo.; Jos. M. Haider, IIl.; 
Edw. Debrecht, Mo. 


iBoard of Directors: John A. Bell, Wis.; C. Jos. 

Lonsdorf, Pa.; Peter Mohr, Kans.; August Petry, 

Se herpaloag Reinhard, Conn.; Ben Schwegmann, 
re Tex 


Hon. Presidents: John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; Wm. H. 
Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; J. M. Aretz, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Tc PAST SEVERAL MONTHS have not been idle 
months for the Central Verein societies in Connectt- 
cut. Remote preparations for the 99th annual assembly 
of the Verein have already occasioned several mectings, 
reports of which give indication of a high degree of 
enthusiasm and cooperation on the part of the partict- 
hpating societies. 

Connecticut is one of the CV’s smaller State Branches. 
However, far from being daunted by this fact, our 

ew England friends seem determined to compensate 
for their numerical handicap by an added measure of 
eal and generosity. There is no doubt whatsoever but 
at this year’s convention will measure up to our best 
traditions in regard to the standard of hospitality pro- 
wided by our hosts. Connecticut has always distinguished 
fitself for its unswerving loyalty and devotion to the 
enerable Central Verein. The mere fact that this 
State Branch, small as it is, has invited the parent or- 
vanization for its annual conclave this year is evidence 
“nough of its devotion to our cause. 
Acting the role of host to the convention will be 
- Boniface Benevolent Society of New Haven. We 
ute deeply grateful to the Society’s secretary, Mr. Anton 
Doerrer, for having sent us unsolicited a brief history 
f his organization. 
The St. Boniface Benevolent Society was organized 
March, 1871. It is the oldest organization of its kind 
1 Connecticut, and, with the exception of a society 
a Boston, was the first established in all New England. 


CENTRAL BUREAU 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rey. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Albert J. Sattler, New York, N. Nee 
C. V. President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munikall, Pa.; 
Rt. Rey. Msgr. Joseph Vogelweid, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
F. W. Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. B. N. Lies, 
Colwich, Kansas; Jos. H. Gervais, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Rey. Victor T. Suren, Director, Central Bureau, St. Louis. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in the Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature) is 
published by the Central Bureau. 


Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. 


All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3885 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


NEW HAVEN PREPARES FOR 99th CV CONVENTION 


On March 17, 1872, the members of the St. Boniface 
Society voted to affiliate with the Central Verein. 


’ Mr. Doerrer informs us that his society has 146 
members and is in a sound financial condition. 


The Connecticut Branch in general and New Haven 
in particular have given the CV some outstanding lay 
leaders, noteworthy among whom is Mr. William Siefen, 
who served as national president from 1938 to 1944, 
and who is still very active in CV affairs. 


The last time the Verein convened in Connecticut was 
for its eighty-second conclave in 1937. On that occasion 
Hartford was the host Branch. Mr. Albert A. Dobie 
was president of the State Branch and Mr. Theodore 
Uttenweiler was general chairman in charge of conven- 
tion arrangements. 


Significantly enough, it was at the Hartford con- 
vention in 1937 that the CV re-organized its youth pro- 
gram by electing a priest to the office of second vice- 
president in charge of youth. At the forthcoming 
meeting in New Haven, the youth program of the 
Verein will again be adjusted to meet the changing 
conditions. Plans are under way to have the newly 
formed combined young men and young women section, 
under the auspices of the CV and the Catholic Women’s 
Union, conduct its own sessions concurrently with 
those of the parent organizations. If these efforts are 
successful, the New Haven convention may well mark 
an important milestone in CV history. 
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National Convention Youth Program 


R= THE FIRST TIME in quite a few years the national 
convention of the CV will feature a youth pro- 
gram. A special convention Youth Committee has been 
appointed by Mr, Charles Reinhard, general chairman 
for the 99th CV conclave which will be held in New 
Haven, August 7-11. Serving on this Youth Com- 
mittee are Misses Martina Rival, Barbara Dobie and 
Trudy Wollschlager. Misses Wollschlager and Dobie, 
whose parents have distinguished themselves as leaders 
in the CV and the NCWU, are first and second vice- 
presidents of the joint Youth Section representing both 
parent organizations, which was formed at last year’s 
convention in San Antonio. 


The first step in formulating a youth program for the 
99th convention was taken at a special meeting in St. 
Maty’s parish hall, Meriden, on the afternoon of Janu- 
ary 31. A letter of invitation to this meeting was sent 
to the youth groups of St. Boniface Parish of New 
Haven, St. Cecilia’s of Waterbury, St. Joseph’s of 
Bridgeport, St. Mary’s of Meridan, St. Peter’s of New 
Britain and Sacred Heart of Hartford. The letter stated 
the Youth Committee’s intentions quite clearly: ‘“The 
Committee on Arrangements for this joint convention 
is desirous of having the youth of our State (Connecti- 
cut) take a very active part; we don’t mean simply attend- 
ing the convention. It is expected that the young people 
will arrange their own program which we hope will be 
one of the highlights of the convention.” 


Furthermore, the letter reminded the young men and 
young women of the parishes mentioned that their 
participation in the affairs of the Verein and the Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union was dictated by a 
singularly lofty idealism. It stated: ‘““You are the sons 
and daughters of the pioneer workers of our German 
parishes and our two great organizations. Yours is a 
heritage to be proud of, to protect and to give to others.” 
This is a statement which cannot be repeated too often; 
it should be driven home at any and every opportunity. 
Had this idea been properly inculcated in times past, 
the vigor of our societies would be much greater today, 
while their future would be immeasurably more secure. 
We certainly commend the Connecticut Youth Com- 
mittee for its statement. We can only hope that more 
young people will catch the spirit. 


In attendance at the meeting on January 31 were 
young men and young women representing the six 
parishes contacted. A- letter from the director of the 
Central Bureau was read to the assembly, after which 
the young people discussed the general plan of a con- 
vention program. It is expected that subsequent meet- 
ings will arrange the program in greater detail. 


The initiative of the young people of Connecticut 
merits the praise and good wishes of all. There will be 
universal rejoicing in CV circles if their hope that the 
youth program “will be one of the highlights of the 
convention’’ materializes. is i 


Central Bureau as a prospective subscriber. 
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To THE MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL BUREAU ASSIST- 
ANCE COMMITTEE: 


AVE YOU STUDIED the calendar lately? 
Do you realize that one month of the new year 
has already passed, and that almost unnoticed? 


So it has been with the year of our Assistance Com- 
mittee activity, which began back in August following 
the San Antonio Convention. As a matter of fact, 
half our year has already passed, and that means that 
only six months remain for us to complete our work. 


Discouraging, in this connection, is the fact that, with 
one-half the year gone, less than one-eighth (less than 
$1000.00) of the $8000.00 pledged has been received. 
At this rate we can not expect to succeed. 


Encouraging, on ‘the other hand, is the news from 
many quarters that gives us hope for the days ahead: 
The big campaigns taking shape in Missouri and in 
Texas, the gala social event for our Bureay planned 
in Kansas for the month of February, the all-out ef- 
fort in New York State, which has already brought 
in one-third of the state’s quota, activity in Pennsyl- 
vania making a beginning toward the quota payment, 
loyal individuals making personal sacrifices for our’ 
cause. 


This is the kind of news that we of the Committee, 
and even more so the Director of our Bureau and his 
staff, as well as the officers and directors of our CV, 
are so anxious to receive. This is the kind of news 
that assures us that we may look forward to the unhin- 
dered continuation of our program, which must neces- 
sarily lag or even fail without our help. 


We seek more of this kind of news. We seek 
progress reports from those states which have already 
informed us of their work, but more earnestly do we 
desire word from those whose activity and progress are 
yet unknown to us. To them this is a most urgent 


appeal. 


Let us not forget, withal, to offer fervent prayers for 
the success of our campaign. This should always be a 
part of our activity in every state, in every local bran 
and society. In this year of Our Lady, who of us can 
doubt that she, who is our beloved Patroness, will send 
us help in abundance if we but ask in earnest. 


Sincerely yours, 


R. F. HEMMERLEIN 


Jan. 31, 1954 Chairman — 


A courtesy copy of Social Justice Review will 
sent to any person whose name is sent in to 
Virtu 
evety person of serious intent will enjoy reading the 
pioneer journel on Catholic Social Action. The Bureau’: 
director will send a personal letter to all prospec 
subscribers. All the Bureau needs are the names. 
addresses of such people. 
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Connecticut Youth Section 


ee CONNECTICUT BRANCH is utilizing the forth- 
coming national convention in New Haven as an 
ypportunity for organizing a State Youth Section. A 
meeting held in St. Mary’s Parish, Meriden, on January 
31, referred to elsewhere in this issue of S]R, served 
he dual purpose of preparing a convention youth pro- 
sram and organizing a State Youth Section. 

The most important business transacted as this meet- 
ing was the election of officers. Mr. Robert Sprafke 
of St. Mary’s Parish, Meriden, was chosen president, and 
Miss Nancy Pfeiffer of St. Boniface Parish, New Haven, 
was elected secretary. Miss Trudy Wollschlager and 
Miss Barbara Dobie accepted the assignment of drawing 
up a set of by-laws. 


At the conclusion of the meeting, Mrs. Richard 
~ehmke, president of the Meriden Branch of the NCWU, 
served the young people refreshments. They expressed 
cheir gratitude to her and to Father Bernard J. Butcher, 
oastor of St. Mary’s, who made his hall available for the 
meeting. The next meeting is scheduled for February 
28 in New Haven. 


Classes on Credit Unions 


R. HOWARD J. Mc ILVAINE, treasurer of the Colum 
. Federal Credit Union of St. Columban’s Parish in 
Philadelphia, advises us that “a course on organizing 
rnd operating credit unions, with a particular stress 
»n parish credit unions,” is being conducted by St. 
ohn’s Evening School for Adults, Thirteenth and Chest- 
wut Streets, Philadelphia. 


We are gratified to learn of this enterprising venture 
vad hope that it will serve to add impetus to the parish 
wedit union movement. Further, we commend it for 
retious consideration to all affiliates of the Central 
Verein. Only good can come from such activity. The 
parish credit union movement, in spite the many benefits 
: directly brings to the people, is not growing at the 
hace at which it should. This is due largely to the 
ppathy of both priests and people who know little or 
othing of parish credit unions. Courses, such as that 
being conducted at St. John’s Evening School, should 
0 much to dispel this ignorance. 


Accompanying Mr. Mc Ilvaine’s announcement of 
ae course on credit unions was a donation of $30.00 
> the Central Bureau. It was heart-warming to receive 
nis tangible token of good will from the Colum Fed- 
wal Credit Union. No less appreciated were the sen- 
ments expressed in Mc Ilvaine’s letter wherein he 
rote: 

“We have always felt that our affiliation with the 
Fentral Verein would at least keep us mindful from 
me to time of the very valuable work in the line of 
atholic Social Action that you have been doing for so 


2» 


The official stationery of the Colum Credit Union 
sts its affiliation with the Central Verein, above which 
pears the credit union’s motto: ‘Christian Social 
Hharity in Action’”—a singularly apt legend, certainly. 
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Kansas Inter-Parochial Meeting 


"Tee CATHOLIC UNION of Kansas opened its activities 

for the year 1954 with an inter-parochial meeting 
on January 24 at the St. Rose Legion Hall in Welling: 
ton. Rev. George Hickey, Chaplain of the Wichita Air 
Force Base, addressed a large gathering on marriage 
and divorce. Since divorce is the breaking of a con- 
tract, there should be no toleration or sympathy for 
it, stated Father Hickey. It was Father Hickey’s belief 
that in our country there is too much acceptance and 
“cover-up” for divorce. He charged the assembly that 
all Catholics should draw the line sharply and make 
their stand clear-cut: No divorce! He further stated 
that since appreciation of marriage is declining, the 
sacredness of marriage must be restored by men of our 
good Catholic organizations. 

Chief of Police of Wellington, James Little, a man 
of 22 years of law enforcement experience, talked on 
juvenile delinquency. He narrated experiences and 
cited examples of local delinquency. Chief Little stated 
that he believed that more cooperation with law officers, 
as well as more care and projects for our youth, would 
gteatly diminish this problem. 

After a question and answer period, steps to effect 
a youth program were discussed. It was decided that 
such a program should be based on instruction and 
group recreation. 

Plans for the annual Catholic Union charity social, 
which will be held at Colwich, February 21, were 
elaborated on. A supper and entertainment will be 
held that evening to raise funds for several of the 
Catholic Union's charitable programs in 1954. 

St. Rose Legion, the host organization, provided 
refreshments and a social hour following the meeting. 
Andale will be the site of the February inter-parochial 
meeting. 


The Central Bureau Remembered 
With Legacy 


N JANUARY 4, the Central Bureau received a 

check for $3,375.11 as a bequest from the estate 
of the late Mrs. Mary Heidland of California. The 
entire legacy bequeathed to the Bureau for the con- 
tinuance of its work was placed in the institution’s 
Foundation Fund. 

Mr. and Mrs. Heidland, both deceased, were generous 
benefactors of our Central Bureau during their life- 
time. Mrs. Heidland’s bequest was but the crowning 
act of a series of benefactions for which the Central 
Verein must be ever grateful. That this bequest came 
to us from a member in California is significant. The 
German Catholic Federation of California, with which 
Me. and Mrs. Heidland were associated, has been most 
helpful to the Central Bureau. It is by no means a 
rarity that we are included in the legacies of members . 
of the Federation. Similarly, the Federation, a com- 
paratively small State unit in the CV, boasts of quite a 
number of Life Members in our society. All of which 
indicates the very deep loyalty our members on the 
West Coast have toward our venerable organization. ~ 
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St. Boniface Society of New Haven has 
Mission Program Worthy of Imitation 


ATE IN JANUARY, the director of the Central Bureau 
le received the generous sum of $29.80 for the mis- 
sions from one of our New England affiliates—the St. 
Boniface Society of New Haven, Conn. The dona- 
tion was enclosed with a letter from the society's secre- 
tary, Mr. Anton Doerrer. We were so impressed by 
the contents of Mr. Doerrer’s letter that we deem it 
advantageous to reproduce it in its entirety. Com- 
ment is not only needless, but it might even detract 
from the letter. Mr. Doerrer wrote as follows: 


Dear Father Suren: 


Enclosed you will find a money order for $29.80 to 
be used for the missions. This money was collected 
during the year of 1953 at the monthly meetings of the 
St. Boniface Society of New Haven. The collection 
amounted to $37.80, of which I previously sent you 
$8.00. 


It was in 1937 that some members of our society 
made the suggestion that we have a penny collection 
for the missions at our monthly meetings. But it was 
not until 1939 that the suggestion was favorably accepted 
and it was decided to send the money collected to the 
Central Bureau for the missions to be disposed of as 
they saw fit. Over a period of fifteen years the sum 
of $596.41 has been realized in this manner. This 
collection has become so much a part of our meetings 
that the members wouldn’t consider a meeting com- 
plete if the collection was forgotten. 


We would like to suggest that other societies, re- 
gardless of how large or small the attendance at their 
meetings, adopt this method of raising money for such 
a worthy cause. 

Very truly yours, 


ANTON DOERRER, Secretary 


The Late Mr. E. A. Schemel Placed 
on CV In Memoriam Honor Roll 


le HAPPENS EVER AND ANON that thoughtful and loy- 
ing survivors of deceased Central Verein meimbers 
have their loved ones placed on our In Memoriam Honor 
Roll which is displayed in the reception hall of the 
Central Bureau. ‘This is a thoughtful gesture in many 
ways. It assures the deceased both a lasting tribute 
for his devotion to our cause and a remembrance in Holy 
Masses offered annually for those enrolled. Also, it 
provides the Central Bureau with the means to insure 
its continued existence and operation. 


The latest name to be added to the roll of our honored 
dead is that of Egbert A. Schemel of Syracuse, N. Y. 
This In Memoriam membership was made possible by 
the loving generosity of Mr. Schemel’s son, Arthur, a 

regular attendant at national conventions of the CV. The 
late Mr. Schemel was also the father-in-law of Mr. 
Richard Hemmerlein of Syracuse, a member of the CV 
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Social Action Committee and national chairman of 
the Central Bureau Assistance Committee. 


Egbert Schemel was a devout Catholic, a devoted hus- 
band and father, and staunch member of the CV. Little 
was known of him in national Verein circles because his 
work as head of the shipping department of the Kelsey 
Heating Co. did not permit his attendance at national 
conventions. However, in New York State, and particu- 
larly in the Syracuse Branch, he was looked upon as a 
leader of spirit and ability. He served the Syracuse Branch 
as its president for several years, and in 1928 headed the 
local convention committee as “fest president.” For 
many years he was a-leader in the St. Peter’s Benevo- 
lent society of St. Joseph’s Parish, an affiliate of the CV. 
He was also active in the St. Boniface Society, the 
Knights of St. John and the Knights of Columbus. For 
a long time, also, he served St. Joseph’s, his home Parish, 
as treasurer. 


A familiar sight at the New York State conven- 
tions was Delegate Egbert Schemel with never fewer 
than four of his daughters, usually Clara (Mrs. A. J. 
Scharoun), Laura (Mrs. August Maier of Rochester), 
Martha (Mrs. Richard Hemmerlein) and Miss Bertha 
Schemel. 


The late Mr. Schemel died at the age of sixty-eight 
on Pearl Harbor Day, December 7, 1941. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and ten children—four sons and six 
daughters. Six of the children—the four daughters 
mentioned and two sons, Arthur and Charles—are 
closely associated with the Verein apostolate. 


i 
Bishops’ Fund For Victims of War 


Ac THIS YEAR a special collection will be taker 
up in all Catholic Churches in the United States 
on Laetare Sunday, March 28, for the Bishops’ Fune 
For Victims of War. 


Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, Executive Director of 
War Relief Services—NCWC, under whose leadershit 
aid from the Catholics of our country has gone ou 
to suffering victims in Europe, the Near East and th 
Far East, assures us that the need for continued helt 
is most urgent. He quotes our Holy Father, Pope Piu, 
XII: “More insistently than ever at this hour, the agon 
of the so-called ‘Displaced’ is a summons to promp 
and responsible community action.” Those most in nee 
of assistance at his time are the following unfortunat 
people: 

Four million South Koreans, plus one million w 
can never return to the Communist North. 


Four and a half million refugees from Red Chin 
in Hong Kong and Formosa. 


Uncounted victims of the “hot war” in Vietnam, - 


Two and a half million Escapees from East E 
crowded into West Germany with eight million 
pellees. 

Italy's so-called surplus millions. 


“ The near-million Arabs still homeless in the Ni 
Hast. : 
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Personalia 


. CENTRAL BUREAU has learned of the recent pro- 
motion of Nicholas Dietz, Jr., Ph.D., to the rank 
yf Lieutenant Colonel in the Medical Corps of the 
J, S. Army Reserve. On January 21, Dr. Dietz, who 
s a member of the CV Committee on Social Action, 
“ompleted eighteen years of active and reserve army 
status, having entered the service in 1936 with the 
rank of Second Lieutenant. He is also a member of the 
aculty of Creighton University. 


The Most Reverend Archbishop Aloisius J.-Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo and Papal Nuncio to Germany, con- 
ectated Msgr. Opilio Rossi, American-born prelate, 
vho was recently named papal nuncio to Ecuador. The 
ronsecration took place at Piacenza, Italy, the home 
own of Archbishop Rossi’s family. The newly ap- 
pointed nuncio had served as councillor of the Bonn 
Nunciature under Archbishop Muench. 

In his festive sermon, preached in Italian, Archbishop 
Muench declared that the duty of bishops to counter- 
st falsehoods and errors that lead many astray, had 
een especially demonstrated by the utterances of the 
Popes in modern times, especially in regard to the 
jocial question. 


The second vice-president of the Central Verein, 
Reverend Albert George Henkes of High Hill, Texas, 
aas been appointed director of rural life activities in 

> Archdiocese of San Antonio. In his newly acquired 
Osition, Fr. Henkes will supervise 4-H clubs, coopera- 
wves, credit unions and other organizations of the rural 
jommunities of the Archdiocese. As second vice- 
president of the Central Verein, he is in charge of the 
iety's youth movement. 


————_— 


_ Rev. Anthony Schroeder, O.S.B., celebrated the silver 
se of his priestly ordination with a Solemn Mass 

it New Subiaco Abbey on December 29. Fr. Anthony, 
| ative of Windthorst, Texas, is pastor of St. Mary’s 
urch in Altus where the Central Verein has an affilia- 
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Fr. Barry’s excellent work. We recommend it - 


DIRECT RESULT of a circular letter sent to our 


pa0' 


Miscellany 


W: HAVE REASON TO BELIEVE that much good is 
done in a very unobstrusive way by individual CV 
members which never is publicized. Thus, Mr. Al- 
phonse Dittert, a loyal member of the St. Louis Kolp- 
ing Society and the St. Louis District League of the 
CV, sends a parcel of Catholic literature every month 
to a missionary in Madura, South India. Among the 
literature sent there is always a copy of Social Justice 
Review. The appreciative missionary singled our maga- 
zine out for special comment when he wrote to Mr. 
Dittert: “Will you kindly send me this paper regularly. 
A solid, fine paper, indeed it is!” 


Through a devout Catholic woman’s son, a soldier 
in Korea, the Central Bureau heard of the plight 
of a missionary whose needs for church supplies were 
many and grave. Thirteen chapels under his care were 
casualties of the war. The Bureau immediately rushed 
three parcels to Korea which included: 1 set of vest- 
ments for Solemn Mass, two other sets of Mass vest- 
ments, 5 copes, 5 albs, 3 priests’ surplices, 2 Benedic- 
tion veils, 8 stoles, 944 pieces of altar linens, 8 pieces 
of altar lace, 20 cinctures, 2 priests’ cassocks, 3 boys’ 
cassocks and 7 boys’ surplices. Shipping charges alone 
came to $21:27. 


Central Verein members are urged to read The 
Catholic Church and German Americans by Colman 
Barry, O.S.B. This book treats of what was perhaps 
the greatest problem to confront the Church in our 
country. The several controversies revolving about 
Peter Paul Cahensley, Americanism, use of foreign 
languages in churches ahd schools, etc., are treated by 
Fr. Barry with consummate skill. He brings to his 
study of these controversies a calm objectivety rarely 
if ever accorded them in writing. The Central Verein 
played a leading role in the affairs and events analyzed 
in The Catholic Church and German Americans. As 
Mr. Kenkel used to tell us so repeatedly, we cannot 
understand the present except in the light of past 
history. CV members will better understand the present 
position of the Catholic Church in America and will 
gain a new appreciation of the Verein, if the ae 
10) ly. 
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Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 
Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Address, 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $5,809.39; Robert Reschke, N. 
Y., $20; New York City Local Branch, N. Y., $200; 
Rey. L. Barthelme, Ind., $2; Ladies Sod., Immaculate 
Conception Church, Old Monroe, Mo., $3; R. M. Franta, 
Minn., $1; Rev. J. Sion, Kans., $1; Ed Debrecht, Mo., 
$1; Catholic Union of Kansas, $5; St. Michael Soc., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., $15; Chas. Ruess, Mo., $1; Sacred 
Heart Home, Aviston, Ill., $1; St. Francis Holy Name 
Soc., Portage des Sioux, Mo., $3; St. Anne’s Soc. of 
St. Liborius Parish, St. Louis, $5; School Sisters of 
Notre Dame, Effingham, Ill., $1; Mrs. Gertrude Woll- 
schlager, Conn., $1; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Pa., $5; La- 
dies Sodality of Epiphany Parish, St. Louis, $2; Sundry 
minor items, 79c; Total to and including January 29, 
1954, $6,077.18. ; : 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $247.06; St. Francis de Sales 
Benevolent Society, St. Louis, $5.50; Total to and in- 
cluding January 29, 1954, $252.56. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $17,148.70; Greater St. Louis 
Community Chest, $2,855.00; From Children attending, 
$789.92; Total to and including January 29, 1954, 
$20,793.62. 

European Relief Fund 


Previously reported: $792.00; Joseph A. Dockendorff, 
Tll., $125; Bern. C. Schaper, Mo., $7; Ernest E. Winkel- 
mann, Mo., $50; Total to and including January 29, 
1954, $974.00. 

' Catholic Missions 

Previously reported: $3,172.71; Mrs. H. W. Clever, 
Mo., $10; Sisters of Our Lady of Charity, El Paso, 
Tex., $7; Franciscan Monastery of St. Clare, Lowell, 
Mass., $1; Mrs. George Brant, Ohio, $1; Miss T. Gall, 
Mo., $35 ; St. Francis Converit, Springfield, Il., $20; 
Miss C. Gassner, Mo., $3; Convent of Our Lady of 
Mercy, "Auburn, 

Pallottine Sisters, Huntington, W. Va., $4; School Sis- 

ters of St. Francis, ces Ohio., $2; Bob Lam- 

mert, Mo., $1; Peter Mohr, Kans., pel Convent of Di- 

vine Love, _ Philadel , Pa., $35; as uate Convent, 
Pai, t: Bi Mrs. ¢ jatherine G 

N. N,, ] 

Behan, 


ae 


Cal., $12; B. C. Schaper, Mo., $8; 


seo Bei 
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40 Knights of St. John, Rochester, N. Y., $10; Rt. Rey 
H. J. Kaufman, Mich., $10; Ladies Aux, Kolping So 
ciety, New York, N. Y., $10; Norman Puff, ao $5 
Rev. A. Siebert, S.D., $2; Joseph Moser, Pa., $10; L. N 
Schneider, Mo., $1; St. Francis Ladies Aux. No. 96 
Albany, N. Y., $5; George Niemeyer, N. Y., $5; Rey 
P; J, iCuny, Comn., $10; Rev. D. P. Stretch, Mo., $3: 
Mrs. W. H. Engbring, IIl., $2.50; August Maier, N. Y. 
$10; J. V. Kirchhoff, Mo., $2; Rev. C. P. Schmitt, Mos 
$5; St. Ann’s Sodality, Rich Fountain, Mo., $5; J. A 
Kistner, Pa., $2.50; Julia Honer, N. Y., $1; St. Anne’ 
Christian Mothers Soc., St. Peter’s Church, St. Charles 
Mo., $10; Holy Cross Holy Name Soc., St. Louis, $10 
St. Francis Convent, Springfield, Ill., $10; S. Rechner 
Ill., $1; A. Winkelmann, IIl., $1; Rt. Rev. J. P. Murray 
Mo., $10; Br. 73 Knights of St. George, Allentown 
Pa., $5; P. J. Baatz, Minn., $5; Rev. W. Pezold, Mo. 
$2; St. Joseph’s Men’s Sodality, Beckemeyer, IIl., $10: 
H. J. Miller, N. J., $5; Andale Mission Society, Kans, 
$10; St. Mary’s Soc., Hastings, Minn., $5; St. Agatha’s 
Holy Name Soc., New Athens, Ill., $5; Rev. S. Zohlen 
Wis., $5; St. Monica’s Soc., Madison, Minn., $5; Br 
189 Knights of St. George, Altoona, Pa., $2; Mrs. A 
Spiess, N. Y., $5; Knights of St. George, Northampton 
Pa., $5; Leo Hammer, Ark., $5; Rev. J. F. Wiesler, Pa. 
Sy M rag oe Aux. 48 Knights of St. John, Rochester 

, $10; St. Antonius Holy Name Soc., Adams, III. 
ae oe Peter’s Parish, Coplay, Pa., $5; Br. 350 Knights 
of St. George, Coplay, Pa., $5; St. Peter’s Holy Na el 


Soc., Coplay, Pa., $5; Dirksen Family, Springfi 
Ill., $50; Troy Branch NCWU, N. Y., $10; St. 
garet’s Soc., St. Cloud, Minn., $10; St. Lawrence Benev 
Soc., Milwaukee, Wis., $25; St. Peter Claver Aid Soe. 
Sheboygan, Wis., $10; St. Joseph’s Soc., Hallettsville 
Tex., $5; J. A. Grahmann, Tex., $1; Rev. George Duda 
Tex., $2.50; Edward Dobrydnia, Ill., $5; Mrs. Cecilii 
Costigan, Ohio, $3; Jos. H. Pott, Mo., $5; B. F. Jacobs: 
meyer, Mo., $5; Michael Pfeffer, Pa., $2; Br. 19 Kni 
of St. George, Pittsburgh, Pa., $1; St. Joseph 
Name Soc., Cottleville, Mo., $2; Mrs. Mary Schalk 
Ill., $1; St. Joseph Mutual Aid Soc., Ft. Smith, Ark. 
$10; Schenectady Branch NCWU, N. Y., $5; Rev. E. J 
Kreuskamp, Ohio, $5; Rev. E. J. Venyerloh, Mo., $ 
St. Boniface Benev. Soc., Peoria, Ill., $5; Rev. = FE 
Geiskopf, Wis., $5; Catholic Knights of St. Geors 
Indianapolis, Ind., $5; St. Albertus Cath. Benev. / 
Philadelphia, Pa., $10; Theo. B. Schulte, Mo., $1 
eae bee $1; Cath. Kolping Soe. Philadelph 
a., $10; Br. 552 Knights of America, "St. Lo s, § 
Rt. Rev. A. A. Esswein, Mo., $105 Mr. and 1 Mw E 
Kuhlman, Mo., $5; St. Aloysius Y S 


lentown, Pa., $10; Michael J. Kinet, : 
Mrs. John Huether Y., aoe St. 


